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BOSTON, ‘MASS., NOVEMBER 19, 
Editorials 
By 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Pace 


HE aspects of progress that seem least under- 
stood are: first, the pace at which improve- 
ment can be reasonably expected to proceed, 

and second the fact that there is no such thing as 
general progress, in other words no such thing as 
progress along all lines at the same time. 


Philosophizing of this sort, as applied to the field . 


of religion, is naturally stimulated by the latest move 
of Pope Pius, who has resurrected an old aca demy of 
sciences and named the first members of the organiza- 
tion that now takes the place of the ancient one. 
Sometime, no doubt before long, we may be able to 
see the whole of the Pope’s statement. The part 
given out has a number of interesting puzzles. Al- 
though the old academy concerned itself primarily 
with mathematics and physics, the name of the great- 
est mathematician since Newton is apparently not on 
the list. It may be that Einstein at some time has 
said something that gave displeasure to Rome, though 
I do not know what it was. 

Another thing that stands out is that, in a list of 
seventy, thirty-three are Italians, whereas Great 
Britain, for instance, has only three; but if we should 
conclude from this that the Pope is trying to please 
Mussolini we are confronted with the fact that one of 
those mentioned is now an expatriate because he 


refused to take the Fascist oath. Possibly the truth 
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is that the Vatican has in reality very slight knowledge | 
of science the world over. 

There are six Americans. Doctor Alexis Carrel of 
the Rockefeller Institute is easy to understand, since. 
he is not only a Nobel prize winner, but also the author 
of a recent popular book, in which “mysticity’”’ is 
given a large place in human apprehension. A point 
of interest is that Professor Millikan of the California 
Institute of Technology, also a Nobel prize winner, is - 
a strong believer in the value of church-going, but | 
the church with which he is associated i is Congrega- | 
gational. 
One would expect, if he had not kept track of the — 
church’s movement toward the acceptance of science, 
to have it especially wary of naming somebody asso- 
ciated with the descent of man from the lower animals, 
and yet Professor Thomas Hunt Morgan, also of 
the California ‘Institute of Technology, is on the 
list. 


While the drift of the church toward accepting 
natural science is rapid, the Pope is within the truth 
when he points out that the hospitality of men of 
science toward religion is becoming warmer. Bacon 
and Newton are among the great scientists who em- 
phatically approved of religion, even as it was known 
in those days, but the storm that centered around 
Darwin dramatized differences that are now appar- 
ently on the point of extinction. 


The Foremost Sin 


Not long ago The Register discussed the question 
of what today is the most injurious sin, and the writer 
expressed the opinion that use of traditional hatred 
for political purposes could make a strong claim to 
first place. We mentioned the revival of anti-Semi- 
tism in Spain and various underground efforts to 
stimulate it here. Now it is to be noticed that the 
small bands of Fascists in England, headed by Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, are sharpening this same weapon. 
While the British are extremely democratic in their 
treatment of the principle of free speech, they draw 
the line against obvious instigation of rioting that 
may have some chance.of success, and therefore are 
not allowing the Mosley people to march into the 
congested Jewish districts of London, with the un- 
mistakable purpose of starting trouble. No formula 
is absolute. 


The Fight in Germany 


When Rev. Martin Niemoeller, the most deter- 
mined of the Protestant Church leaders in Germany, 
confesses that the fight for religious freedom has been 
lost,-there seems little doubt of the accuracy of the 
statement. He quotes Hitler as follows: ‘The fol- 
lowers of Jesus numbered only twelve; Hitler’s today 
number 70,000,000 and the number of them is in- 
creasing throughout the world.” 

Nothing could show more clearly the essentially 


childish element in Hitler’s mind than his comparison — 


of his own influence with that of Jesus. His neo- 
paganism ought to be put into a comic opera by some 
modern Gilbert; and his attempt to prevent the ac- 
tivity of the progressing stream of thought that goes 
under the name of Jesus is as hopeless a job as fell 
the lot of old Canute. 
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Emma Endicott Marean: A Tribute 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


WNIRS. EMMA ENDICOTT MAREAN of 
2 & Bi Cambridge, Mass., who died October 17, 
1936, in the eighty-third year of her age, 
= a} was associated with The Christian Register 
fai twenty-one years. During the editorship of Dr. 
George Batchelor, from 1897 to 1911, she performed 
important service in both writing and editing, and on 
his retirement she assumed charge of the paper, con- 
tinuing until January 1, 1918. 
Mrs. Marean will be remembered for her literary 


talent and judgment both in the choice of materials 


for The Register and in the high skill with which she 
presented them. She was editor in a pericd of not 
‘unusual spiritual vitality in the Unitarian Fellowship, 
ssome persons would say, but under her even, culti- 
‘vated hand the best in the liberal tradition of New 
England was printed in this “oldest religious journal 
bearing its original title in America,” as the familiar 
‘legend on the masthead runs. 

It was before the time of social action as an or- 
‘ganized movement, The sermon and the essay both 
alike had a larger place than they have today, and they 
were excellent in content and form, but they dealt for 
the most part with contemplative devotional and per- 
sonal themes and for our day would seam somewhat 
detached from the wider world. 

Of ccurse, there were editorials that treated con- 
‘temporary problems, but not in the present forthright 
‘manner. In this respect The Register has changed 
with the magazines that a score of years ago had rarely 
anything to: say of the current problems of society. 
The whole periodical field has become something less 
‘than it was, so far as regard for the canons of literature 
‘is concerned. In The Register it seems to me Mrs. 
Marean brought to its close a period of Unitarianism 
‘which for one hundred years had been remarkable, 
indeed unique, in American religion for this rare 
quality of writing. Turn the pages of her times and 
‘the contrast with the style of today is most noticeable, 
-and in some respects there has been a loss. At any 
rate, The Christian Register was known and read in 


_ many households, including some not Unitarian, hardly 
~ more for its religious views than for the admirable edi- 


‘torial standards that made good reading. 
Mrs. Marean came by this high skill naturally. 


- Her talents were marked for letters from childhood. 


> 
’ 


. 


She lived in Chicago in the days of William C. Gan- 
‘nett, Frederick L. Hosmer and John W. Chadwick; 
‘when Jenkin Lloyd Jones founded All Souls’ Church 


7 there she was prominent among the people who made 


that a flourishing society. Mr. Jones gave popular 
_ literary lectures as well as eloquent sermons rich with 
the lore of poets and sages. 


_In such associations Mrs. Marean was at home 
because, from her days in the Cambridge Latin School 
and later during her residence in Germany for three 
years of life and study, she was ardently interested in 
the best of the world’s literary culture. These men 
valued her as a wise counsellor and loyal friend. 
She was, like them, deeply religious in spirit. 

Born in Boston, January 20, 1854, the daughter of 
Henry and Abigail Hastings Endicott, Emma, an 
only child, moved early with her parents to Cam- 
bridge. No city in the country could have been more 
congenial to her brilliant and vivacious mind, and her 
serious purpose to make the best use of it, than this 
community of the university and other established 
families. 

At twenty-two years of age she married Joseph 
Mason Marean. His business took them to Chicago 
shortly afterward, and in that city they lived until 
1890, when the family, consisting of the parents and 
five children, one daughter and four sons, all of whom 
are still living, returned to Cambridge. Though the 
duties of motherhood in those days occupied Mrs. 
Marean’s life, she was able to devote much of her 
carefully planned time to the church and to the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club. Always she was writing, and 
among her best verses is the hymn that was sung at 
the dedication of All Souls’ Church in October,1886, 
the last stanza of which follows: 


Eternal Life, whose love divine 
Enfolds us each and all, 

We know no other truth than thine, 
We heed no other call. 

O may we serve in thought and deed 
Thy kingdom yet to be, 

When truth and righteousness and love 
Shall lead all souls to thee.* 


Home again in Cambridge, Mrs. Marean found 
quickly the associations that gave her most profit and 
happiness, and in turn she was called upon to take 
lively interest in various organizations. She was editor 
of the Authors’ Club bulletin, librarian of the Boston 
Browning Society, active in the Cambridge Mothers’ 
Club, for which she wrote a poem on its fiftieth an- 


_niversary. 


Then came the call from The Christian Register, 
for which she did much writing; and after a few years 
she went to the office, where she spent busy times 
with the paper which for many years was published at 
272 Congress Street, Boston. George H. Ellis, gener- 
ous Unitarian benefactor, was the publisher, though 


*This hymn is in her book of poems, “Now and Then,” 
published in 1928. 
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there was an association that assumed such duties as 
were occasionally required of its members. 

Mrs. Marean was fortunate in having competent 
help in her home, so that she could do much work and 
yet give full devotion to her growing family. Her 
reputation for appraising manuscripts led to her be- 
coming a reader for Little, Brown and Company. She 
was correspondent for The Boston Evening Transcript 
at the Isles of Shoals for many seasons, and I can 
vouch for the grateful tribute of ministers that Mrs. 
Marean’s reports often surpassed the original sermons 
and addresses, so unifying and finished was her work. 

In 1912 I made my first visit to the Isles of Shoals, 
and I remember vividly two things about Mrs. 
Marean. She would go down early in the morning to 
take a dip in the cold ocean, though she was then near- 
ing her sixtieth year. and I saw her radiant peace in 
the Shoals, of which she sang, in ““An Island Hymn,” 


Set from the restless world apart, 

We leave behind its care and strife, 
And mothered close to nature’s heart, 
Like children learn the joy of life. 


Mrs. Marean’s mind was careful of fact, and pre- 
cise in expression. Only a few weeks before her death, 
she noted for the second time a reference in a journal 
of literature to the Saint James version of the Bible, 
and was happy when her daughter, Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, wrote a letter of correction. She knew both 
French and German: fluently and made translations 
from them into English. She loved the association of 
poeple who could enliven a conversation with homely 
experience and uncommon ideas, and there was in her 
genial manner an occasional touch of caustic and 
sparkling impatience with something stupid or un- 
fair. Her life bore its portion of sorrow, but she faced 
everything with serenity and was always undaunted. 

In her last years she became blind, a condition 
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which she was told in her girlhood might come much 
earlier than it did. She learned to read Braille, and. 
continued alert and informed about the important 
things in the world; her friends came and spent pleas- 
ant times with her. And her children, living near at. 
hand, all happily married, with her twelve grand- 
children and four great grandchildren, made her glad,. 
for the family tradition and unity are exceedingly 
strong, as one reads in a poem on the welcome acces-- 
sion to 

the tribe of the Mareans 

Of the Endicott Mareans, 


of a new daughter-in-law. 

The Endicotts in Cambridge were members of 
the Third Unitarian Society, of which Rev. George 
Ware Briggs, father of Dean LeBaron Briggs, was. 
long the minister. In later years Mrs. Marean joined. 
the First Parish Church in Cambridge. It is a dis- 
tinction that her mother, her daughter, Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, and herself, represent three generations of 
Unitarian women with membership in the General! 
Alliance. Mrs. Stebbins is the oldest of the children. 
Her husband was, for many years before his death,, 
the minister of the First Parish in Milton. The four: 
sons are Harry E., Parker E., Browning E., and Endi-- 
cott. Parker Marean is treasurer of the American. 
Unitarian Association. 

My remembrance of Mrs. Marean is chiefly ini 
Christian Register associations. After she had given. 
over the editorship, there came, April 18, 1921, the 
centenary occasion of the founding of the paper under: 
the auspices of the Unitarian Club, in the Hotel. 
Somerset, Boston. George H. Ellis expressed the: 
gladness of the company that Mrs. Marean was pres-: 
ent. She had been praised, he said, for her editorial: 
conduct of the paper, and he continued, “I believe no- 
better work was ever done on The Register than was. 
done by Mrs. Marean.”’ 


Danish High-Schools 


A Talk with Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis 
Delos W. O’Brian. 


my life, although I am a free thinker,” said 
Mrs. Brandeis. “If telling you about my book 

You know, 
I have trans- 


| ’VE always been very near to Unitarians all 


will be news I’d be glad to do it. 
I haven’t really written a book at all. 
lated one.” 

Back in 1909 a young German by the name of 
Hollman went to Denmark on a visit. He became in- 
terested in the Danish Folk High Schools, and stayed 
on for a year studying them. When he returned to 
Germany he wrote a book about this new experiment 
in pedagogy. His book was read widely, and the re- 
vised edition in 1928 proved even more popular than 
the first. But it had never been translated into English. 

“A friend of mine quoted from the Danish Folk 
High Schools, and J asked him why he didn’t make an 
English translation of it,” said Mrs. Brandeis. “He 
said that he wanted very much to do so, but that he 
didn’t have the time. So I said I’d do it for him. 
I’ve done translating before and like it.” 


lation more than any other system of schools, 


The man who originated the Folk High Schools; 
was made a bishop recently on his seventieth birthday.. 
Bishop Grurndvig calls them not “high schools” but 
“schools of life.”” Mrs. Brandeis believes that much of 
the sturdiness and strength of the Danish national. 
character can be traced to this new method of teaching... 

“Denmark suffered less from the depression and ~ 
recovered more quickly than any other nation in. F 
Europe. Denmark’s health record is better than 
any other country’s. Wherever you touch Denmark, 
it seems to excel other nations. The Danish Folk. 
High Schools, which reach down through the whole of 
Danish society and meet the needs of the rural popu 


very largely responsible for Denmark’s good record. ie 

Mrs. Brandeis, who is keenly alert to modern 
problems, is enthusiastic over her book, which will tell 
America about this new method in education, for she 
believes that it can be used successfully here as it 
been in Denmark. Her sister, Miss Josephine G 
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mark, who is the author of several well-known books 

has written a preface to Mrs. Brandeis’s work. She 
spent nearly a year making a careful study and analy- 
sis of conditions in Denmark and comparing them 
with conditions in America. Her preface will aid very 
‘much in an American appreciation of Hollman’s 
original book on the Danish Folk High Schools. - 

Mrs. Brandeis plans to call her book ‘“Denmark— 
Democracy in Action.” The finished manuscript has 
gone to the printers and the book is to be offered for 
sale sometime in November. It is purposely being 
printed so that it can be sold for twenty-five cents a 
copy. 


Justice in the 


Victor S. 


PQ TUDENTS and readers of Russian literature 

<a} ~know that the average peasant or worker has 
always had an attitude of compassion and 

2a} pity toward the ordinary criminal, usually 
vatied “the little unfortunate.’”’ And everybody knows 
that in Russia, under the present regime, as under the 
tsars, political offenders have been treated with great 
severity and vindictiveness. The recent trial, con- 
viction and execution of the so-called Trotskyites 
have shocked liberals, friends of Russia, everywhere. 
Features of that trial suggested pages from Dostoiev- 
sky’s novels, so bizarre were the psychology of the de- 
fendants and the conduct of the court. 

But the administration of criminal justice in 
Russia should not be judged by that extraordinary 
trial. What the writer saw and heard in the Criminal 
and Appellate Courts at Moscow gave him a favorable 
impression. 

He had been assured by a leading prosecutor, as 
well as by lawyers and lay citizens, that the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice—and civil, too—in the 
Soviet Union had been purged of those malodorous 
and grotesque elements which, in the words of so 
conservative a jurist and statesman as William Howard 
Taft, rendered American criminal justice “‘a disgrace 
to our civilization.’”’ He had been informed in positive 
and triumphant terms that in Russia legal procedure 
and practice were modern, humane, businesslike, in- 
expensive and sensible. He was distinctly skeptical. 
He remembered the remarkable statement of Elihu 
Root, that our administration of justice needed ‘‘re- 
form with an axe,” and he knew how little progress 
we were making toward such drastic reform, owing to 
the opposition of lawyer-lawmakers and routine-ridden 
practicing attorneys, who hated simplicity and com- 
mon sense in legal procedure and the trial of cases. 
Was Russia really far ahead of America in these vital 
matters, which, clearly, had nothing whatever tc do 
with Communism and ‘Sovietism? 

The answer to this absorbing question had to be 
sought i in the courts—trial and appellate. 
| The first visit to the Criminal Court of Moscow 
yielded no results—the court was not sitting. The 
docket had been cleaned up the day before, the clerk 
explained. But there would be a session of the Court 
of Criminal Appeals tomorrow, he added. There was, 
ny I attended it. There was no jury. But the 


“We aren’t going to make any money on it,” 
said Mrs. Brandeis, “but we think it is worth while 
doing and we want as many people as possible to have 
it and read it. We hope to sell a hundred thousand 
copies.” 

By saying that in selling 100,000 no money will 
be made, Mrs. Brandeis meant that the National 
Home Library Foundation, a non-profit organization, 
educational in its purpose, publishes its books at 
twenty-five cents, or cost. Making good books ac- 
cessible to the millions has been a passionate interest 
with Mrs. Brandeis, as it has with her husband, the 
Supreme Court Justice. 


Soviet Union 


Yarros 


judge had two “‘assessors’’—lay advisers to aid him 
in his task of reaching just and reasonable verdicts. 

One of the lay assessors was a woman of the 
peasant type. The other was a man of the type of 
superior office worker. The defendants were repre- 
sented by lawyers, and the assessors as well as the 
judge asked the lawyers pointed questions calculated 
to clear up obscure points. 

Certainly the procedure was sensible and business- 
like. There was no oratory, and not a single technical 
point was raised. The facts were presented with 
brevity and lucidity. The legal points were discussed 
with like brevity. In no case did the attorneys re- 
quire more than fifteen minutes to make their respec- 
tive arguments. The cases heard involved the steal- 
ing of government gasolene, the beating up of a police 
officer by a man under the influence of liquor, and the 
wanton destruction of some fruit trees by trespassers. 

Fach of these cases was decided by the court in 
chambers after a short consultation, and decided wisely. 
In the gasolene case the evidence was plainly insuf- 
ficient, and a new trial was ordered. 

One of the lawyers for the defense was old enough 
to have practiced his profession under the old regime, 
and it occurred to me to request an interview with 
him. He readily granted it, and we had a very frank 
and illuminating chat. Yes, he said, he had been a 
successful advocate under the tsar. He was not a 
Communist, or a Socialist; he was an adherent of the 
constitutional and liberal school. Was he unhappy 
under the present regime? No, indeed. He declared 
that he was quite happy. He was not taking sides in 
politics, but he liked the new policy in the adminis- 
tration of justice. He was free to do his best for his 
clients, but not, to suppress facts, to appeal to mere 
emotion, to indulge in sophistry, or to seek refuge in 
far-fetched technical points. He could advance his 
sincere view of the facts, and also to plead mitigating 
circumstances in order to soften the penalty. After 
all, he argued, a lawyer is supposed to be an officer of 
the court, and he was not morally obliged to try to 
defeat justice. 

How long, I asked, did it take to dispose of an 
average case, appeals and all? Not more than eight 
or ten weeks, answered my friend. Even a compli- 
cated case, involving several defendants and a conflict 
of credible testimony, did not require more than a 
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few months, since the courts and counsel lose no time 
in getting down to brass tacks. 

Lawyers, I learned, do not seek clients. Clients 
seek them. They are organized as a college, or cor- 
poration, and any person needing a defender visits 
the office of the college in his part of the city and gets a 
hearing. The fees for legal services depend on the 
salary or wages earned by the applicant. 

The explanations of this private lawyer were 
corroborated and expanded by Vladimir Degot, 
assistant commissar of justice, whose acquaintance I 
made on my first day in Moscow, thanks to a favor- 
able introduction. Mr. Degot invited me to attend a 
session presided over by himself, and watch him at 
work—not a session staged for my benefit. I did. 
It seems that in Russia the minister of justice, or his 
first assistant, is charged with the duty of reviewing 
the decisions of the Appellate Courts and making 
recommendations to the ultimate tribunal, or the 
Supreme Court. He has a staff of trained, graduate 
lawyers to study the records and briefs and give him 
their deliberate opinions as to the justice of the judg- 
ment. He said, not without satisfaction, that. his 
recommendations are followed in most of the cases. 
He is not himself a lawyer, but he is free to take 
counsel of experience. 

The session in his cabinet which I attended was 
typical. The younger assistants reported on the cases 
they had studied, summarized the evidence, com- 
mented upon the verdict and expressed their own 
opinions concerning it. Mr. Degot asked each a few 
questions and took the record for personal study,.un- 
less he agreed at once with the conclusion of the as- 
sistant, in which case he indorsed it on the record, and 
it was ready for the tribunal of last resort. 

I heard two important cases reviewed. One wasa 
robbery and murder case, the other one of homicide 
due to criminal negligence and flagrant inefficiency of 
a construction superintendent. The sentences-—death 


in the first case, two years in prison in the second— 
were approved. Again, I could find no fault with the 
recommendations in these grave cases, while the pro- 
cedure seemed rational and intelligent. 

After the session, Mr. Degot, answering my ques- 
tions, affirmed most earnestly that in Russia the 
prosecution and defense were deemed bound to co- 
operate whole-heartedly in securing just and humane 
disposition of criminal cases. (He was not referring to 
political offenses.) In his own words: “The prosecu- 
tion is not anxious to obtain convictions. Promotion 
is not determined by the number of convictions. We 
value our citizens and workers, and we do not wish to 
degrade or punish them without very good and suf- 
ficient reason. The duty of counsel in defending ac- 
cused persons is to develop and emphasize the facts,. 
if any, that are favorable to their clients, or to call 
attention to mitigating circumstances. The state 
does not object to that; on the contrary, it desires to 
know all that can be honestly urged in behalf of the 
defendants. Our lawyers have adopted that attitude, 
and a trial is not a battle of wits in which each side 
labors to win for the sake of reputation or pelf. A 
trial is a cooperative effort to insure justice to both 
parties.” 

A visit to the Criminal Court and a conversation 
with another lawyer of the older generation—not a 
Communist—fully corroborated the very emphatic 
and sincere declarations of Mr. Degot. 

Whether all trials in the Soviet Union exemplify 
the theory just outlined, the writer is not in a position 
to say. He reports only what he personally saw and 
heard and, in a limited way, verified. 

At all events, the Russian theory of justice and 
state-defense cooperation toward that end is indis- 
putably sound and inspiring. What enlightened 
American does not believe in the reasonableness and 
wholesomeness of that theory? Why not work for its 
realization in this republic? 


A Sermon by the Chief Moslem Unitarian 


Hon. Charles R. Crane 


| HE Wahabis, who call themselves “‘Knights of 
| the Unity,” at present in control of most of 
the Arabian peninsula, especially -the holy 

mj} part, are Moslem fundamentalists. Life 
goes on in that part of the world under their Imam, 
or leader, Ibn Saud, as nearly as possible as it did at 
the time of Mohammed. 

A central and insistent doctrine of the Wahabis 
is that there should not be the slightest touch of 
divinity in relation to anything or anyone excepting 
Allah, and even in speaking of Mohammed they are 
always on their guard to separate him from any such 
association. They are severely intolerant of all such 
ideas as holy men or holy places, and monuments of 
any kind, as forms of idolatry. 

Graves should have no marks whatever, and in 
any event should be made of quickly perishable ma- 
terial. This differs entirely from the practice of the 
ancient Egyptians, and it is interesting to note these 
two contrasting ideas carried out in the Nile valley. 
For a Moslem it is supposed to be disloyal to try to 


find the grave of a great religious leader, and when the 
Wahabis first took Medina a hundred years ago they 
destroyed the tomb of Mohammed. When they took 
Mecca away from King Hussein in 1925, they tried to 
destroy all the places which pilgrims look forward to 
seeing and which have been associated with Moham- 
med and his immediate followers. After Ibn Saud — 
took possession of the Holy Cities he invited the lead- — 
ing Moslems of the world to come to the next regular 
Haj, or Pilgrimage, and help him to decide how the 
Holy Territory was to be taken care of, as he said it — 
belonged to the whole Moslem world, and not to 
him. é 
When they arrived and found destroyed so many 
places that were sacred to the Islamic world, they were 
dismayed, and made a strong protest to Ibn Saud 
against the action of the Wahabis. This was es- 
pecially true of the Indian Moslems, who were repre- 
sented by their most important leaders. Ibn Saud 
invited them all to come and see him and ae ec 
them in this sense: b> =a hee Sri 
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I have heard all you have to say and I am not im- sermon, and his actions, the esséntial permanent 
pressed. The Wahabis follow very strictly the Koran spirit of Islam, there were no further protests and he 
and the Traditions. If you can show us any way in was accepted as the Imam of the Moslem world. 
which we have gone contrary to them we shall make the 
best reparation we can, but otherwise we shall not P.S. (From a Personal Letter to the Editor.) 
take up the matter again. We Wahabis believe that the > : : 
essence of Islam is prayer. You may make your Shahad 2 Pre sident Eliot was always very much interested 
—profession of faith—as often as you like, but if you do In my journeys into the Moslem world, and the Mos- 
not pray you are not a Moslem. You may observe lems were impressed by the stories I told them of 
Ramadan—the month of fast—in the most severe way President Eliot as a great Unitarian. When Sheikh 
possible, but if you do not pray you are not a Moslem. Maraghi was about to become Rector of the great 
You may not only yield your regular tax for the poor, Moslem university, Al Azhar, soon to celebrate its 
you may give away all you have, but if you do not pray one thousandth anniversary, he was much interested 
you are not a Moslem. You may make your Haj—or in Mr. Eliot’s inaugural address on taking over Har- 


religious pilgrimage—and observe all of its rites in the 
most exact manner, but if you do not pray, as pre- 
scribed by the Law, you are not a Moslem. Of the five 
angular stones that make the foundation of Islam, the 


vard, and said that it helped him to understand his 
new responsibilities. Sheikh Maraghi is now working 
out a plan, with the hearty approval of the Islamic 


ail essential’ one is’ Prayer, the cement giving strength world, for modernizing Al Azhar, while still keeping 
"and unity to the whole edifice. the core orthodox, for the students who come there 
from all over the world. 
As they all felt that he embodied in himself, his OPM Flas Ge 


Answering Queries About Animals 


Raymond L. Ditmars 


SHE Zoo is an orderly place. The animals are more interesting to think about. Consider the years 
‘| so quartered that fights are very infrequent. that have passed since they lived. Geologists speak 
Such things happen occasionally, but then in terms of upward of a hundred million years. Yet 
22 it is simply a matter of opening a partition _life goes on, through a series of changes. Picture that 
gate and inducing the disputants to go their respective ancient world, peopled by reptilian monsters, some 
ways. This requires a knowledge of animal psychology nearly a hundred feet long. 
—that is, of the way to handlethem. But our thought No direct relatives of the dinosaurs exist on earth 
is to eliminate, in the first place, the chance of quar- today, but there are reptiles which retain traits of 
reling among the animals. As to our attitude in car- _ the prehistoric monsters. A number of our modern 
ing for them, there are no fights. We seek to be sym- lizards have a habit, when wanting to run swiftly, of 
pathetic as to their wants. That is the only attitude rearing upon their hind legs and rushing along in an 
in properly caring for a collection of captive animals. erect position. That was the rushing and leaping gait 
The qualities that give Clyde Beatty his out- of many of the ancient monsters. Way back in the 
standing position as a trainer of dangerous animals Jurassic period, over a hundred million years ago, 
are born in a man and not to be learned in any animal _ various kinds of dinosaurs developed the habit of 
school—or circus. Beatty possesses a combination of | running on hind legs. Some became slender, and in 
intuition, as to the ways of animals, and dauntless = formlike an ostrich, without feathers, although possess- 
bravery. He instantly “senses” from the actions of ing a reptilian tail. A few of these creatures were 
an animal what it is going to do. It is this insight accustomed to a life of climbing and leaping through 
into animal behavior that enables him to train ani- the trees. They lived in a world of changes. From 
mals, and successfully manage them with a discipline the rocks of the Jurassic period scientists have found 
that is not associated with cruelty. Remember, that fossils of a creature half-bird, half reptile. It had 
all cats in the “big cage” are unrestrained except by feathers, and could fly, but it had fingers and claws 
Beatty’s indicated actions and commands. upon its wings and a reptilian tail, covered with 
Many things actually happen in the animal feathers. It was named Archeapteryx—meaning an- 
world that are hard to believe. For example, this cient winged creature. Here was the beginning of 
seems strange to me: An albino snake, white, with bird life, from reptilian ancestry. A few modern 
pink eyes, which was intended as a gift for us, es- birds still show traces of claws upon the wings to in- 
eaped from a scientist in Hotel Commodore. Strangely dicate their reptilian ancestry. 
enough, days later, it was found by a guest in a room The idea of a snake not dying until sundown is 
in the Hotel Plaza. Now the Commodore is at Forty- mere superstition or supposition. The fact of the 
second Street near Madison Avenue, and the Plaza matter is that the delicately-muscled body of a snake 
‘is well up-town at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. twitches and moves long after the creature is really 
How did that pink-eyed snake make such a journey? dead. These movements are what we call reflex 
‘Why, the only thing I can figure is that after its escape _ excitability remaining in the muscles. As to the so- 
‘it finally crawled into the luggage of some other guest, called “‘horse-hair’’ snake, that is a slender worm, 
ho decided to transfer from the Commodore to the called gordius, which lives in pools of clear water and 
ore quiet atmosphere of the Plaza for a long stay. is alleged to be a horse-hair turned into a snake. 
To reflect on such things as the discoveries of There are true sea serpents, which live in tropical 
ient monsters, makes this world of ours all the oceans. They are marine cobras, very poisonous, 
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but none grows over ten feet long and all are slender. 
They have a paddle-like tail. No stretch of imagina- 
tion would picture any of them as “monsters.”’ Sea- 
serpent stories, I think, are based on observers seeing 
the giant squid, growing to be seventy feet long, with 
tentacles like a serpent’s neck and head, also the 
elongated serpentine type of fish like regalecus, which 
attains a length of about twenty feet. 

As to the mother snake swallowing her young for 
protection, I do not think the feat is physically pos- 
sible, and in all my field work I have never seen an in- 
dication of it. Why should the mother thus risk 
killing herself and the entire family, when the sensible 
thing is for each member quickly to seek its respective 
crevice—as has invariably been my observation. The 
hoop snake is a myth, and as for the so-called milk 
snake, its presence around the barns is accounted for 
in its search for mice—its natural prey. It is not 
much over a yard in length. How could sucha creature 
steal enough milk from a cow to produce a noticeable 
effect? 

There is a true vampire—a rather small bat which 
lives in the American tropics. It has lance-like upper 
incisor teeth, which produce a wound that may bleed 
for hours. This bat lives only upon blood. Right be- 
side me, in a big glass case, in my office, are seven of 
them. They are fed nightly upon defibrinated blood 
from the city slaughter-house. In my observations of 
the vampire I have found that it does not suck blood, 
but rapidly laps with a long and darting tongue. In 
fact, I have blown up a number of old fallacies about 
this bat. Why the studies of such a sinister, -san- 
guineous creature? I am collaborating with several 


scientists in the tropics to check the life period, the — 
amount of blood meals required, and other habits of 
the vampire bat, which is now known to convey cer- 
tain tropical disease organisms among cattle and horses. 

Kipling’s picture of the battle between the cobra 
and the mongoose is well told. I would not say it is 
exaggerated. I have seen the fight between.these two. 
The mongoose is not immune to the cobra’s venom, 
but so keen of eye and quick that the cobra has little 
chance to bite him. The mongoose ends the fight 
with a slashing bite, severing the snake’s spinal cord. 
I do not believe that a snake can charm a bird. Ob- 
servers have seen birds luring snakes away from their 
nests and the fluttering actions of the bird, simulating 
partial helplessness in order to coax the serpent on, 
might be mistaken for hypnotic power. 

Throughout.the world the zoological gardens and 
parks are undergoing a sort of evolution in getting 
away from the old menagerie idea in merely showing 
animals, and are becoming more like museums, with 
series of living specimens, descriptively labeled to 
bring out instructional points about the exhibits. 
Schools bring their classes to such institutions, and 
more pleasing and more humane conditions surround 
the animals. 

It is surprising to hear some of the questions of 
the children, and note the trend of serious queries 
that come in letters from young people. I suppose 
that one reason for this comes from the growing tend- 
ency for outdoor exploring. The automobile, extension 
of the country’s highways, and great national parks 


account for this interest in natural things—and it is 
growing. 


International Labor Organization 
William Gorham Rice, Jr. 


@|I the three rudimentary organs of international 
government that were set up at the close 
of the World War—the International Labor 


in 1920, and the Permanent ‘Court of International 
Justice in 1921—the last has become in recent years in 
the United States, most regrettably, the whipping 
boy of politicians, the second, at least in its political 
activities, has become the magnet of the press, and 
the first has been almost overlooked. Yet it is in the 
first alone that the United States is participating. 
The slight notice which its work has received in the 
United States is due to a variety of causes, perhaps 
most of all to the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor has been engrossed in a serious internal 
struggle. 

Soon after the United States became a member 
of the International Labor Organization in August, 
1934, and arrangements had been completed for our 
taking a place in the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the United States Department 
of Labor sent me to Geneva to establish an advance 
post for relations with the I. L.O. During the greater 
part of the last two years I have been the link between 
the I. L. O. and the United States Department of 
Labor, serving not only as the Geneva Representative 
of the Labor Department, but also, from time to time, 


Organization in 1919, the League of Nations © 


other two are named by the government 


upon nomination of the State Department, as a mem- 
ber of the Governing Body and as an adviser to our 
government delegates attending sessions of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. 

The International Labor Organization has, under 
its constitution, two branches; one is the Office, the 
other the Conference. The Conference meets yearly 
or oftener, habitually in Geneva, for discussion of 
labor conditions in the world, for consideration of the 
work of the Office, and, above all, for adoption of 
recommendations and conventions (treaties) relating 
to labor standards. Each member of the organization 
—there are sixty-two of them now, including every © 
country of any industrial importance except Germany 
and thus including four states that are not members — 
of the League of Nations (Brazil, Egypt, Japan and 
ourselves)—may send to the Conference four dele-— 
gates, each accompanied by advisers. Two of these ~ 
delegates are representatives of the government, the 
“in agree-— 
ment with the industrial organizations which are most 
representative of employers or work people.” That 
is, in the case of the United States, one is chosen by 
the United €tates Chamber of Commerce and one 
by the American Federation of Labor. The tr 
partite composition of the Conference is respected 


A. 


the election of officers and in the formation of all ¢ com- 
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mittees, each group selecting its third. The conference 
acts by majority vote except in final roll-calls on 
recommendations and conventions. Then the af- 
firmative vote of two-thirds of those voting is neces- 
sary to passage. 

The conventions which have been the center of 
interest, at the nineteenth and twentieth sessions of 
the Conference which I attended, have concerned the 
establishment of a maximum forty-hour week in 
various industries. Though some of these conven- 
tions relating to major industries—iron, coal mining, 
construction—have failed to receive the necessary 
two-thirds vote and will presumably come up for dis- 
cussion again in subsequent years, the Conference 
adopted in 1935 a convention of principle for the es- 
tablishment of the forty-hour week (whereas the con- 
stitution of the I. L. O. adopted sixteen years earlier 
has envisaged the possibility of only a forty-eight 
hour maximum) and has voted in 1934, 1935, and 
1936 several conventions of application. It has also 
concerned itself with other labor standards to which 
there is less objection from the employer group—such 
as safeguarding the recruiting of native labor (in 
Africa and Asia), vacations with pay, and preserva- 
tion of social-insurance rights of workers who migrate 
from one country to another. 

The adoption of a convention does not mean that 
it is binding on the states that belong to the I. L. O. 
Before it becomes legally obligatory on a state, it 
must be ratified by that member. So far the United 
States has not ratified any convention, but the con- 
ventions of 1935 were laid before Congress last June 
and the conventions emanating from the three ses- 
sions of 1936 will undoubtedly be laid before Congress 
next spring. The only obligation arising out of the 
adoption of a convention or a recommendation is the 
obligation of every government to bring the conven- 
tion or recommendation to the attention of the ‘‘com- 
petent authorities’ for such action as they care to 
take. The “competent authorities’ in the case of the 
United States are apparently sometimes the United 
States Senate, sometimes the Congress of the United 
States, sometimes the separate state governments. 

Each of the three Conference groups (omitting 
from the government group the delegates of the eight 
states of chief industrial importance) elects every third 
year eight members of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office. The Governing Body, 
however, consists not of twenty-four but of thirty-two 
members. The eight additional members are named 
one each by the eight states of chief industrial im- 
portance. These states at present are the United 
States, Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, Japan, 
India, Italy and Canada—I have named them in the 
approximate order of their industrial importance, 
though this order is not officially established. Thus 
in the Governing Body the three groups have the same 
proportionate importance as in the Conference. This 
body is a sort of board of directors, which meets four 
A five times a year and concerns itself chiefly with 
the budget and program of the office and with the 


: The Office, as may be imagined, is the paid staff 
y the Organization. It corresponds to the Secretariat 


ng of the agenda of future sessions of the Con-— 


of the League of Nations, and enjoys the same priv- 
ileges from the Swiss government as does the staff of 
the League. There are approximately 450 full-time 
Labor Organization employees in Geneva (as com- 
pared with some 600 in the League Secretariat), and 
thirty or so permanently stationed in other cities in 
several continents. The staff, which is, of course, re- 
cruited from the whole world, is divided into a score 
of sections, such as the industrial-safety section, the 
conditions-of-work section, the unemployment and 
migration section, the industrial-hygiene section, the 
legal section, the statistical section, the social-security 
section. Lewis Lorwin, formerly of the Brookings 
Institution, is chief of the economic section and is at 
present the ranking American in the Office. Each 
section must include persons both expert in its par- 
ticular field and conversant with substantially all the 
languages in which developments in that field are re- 
corded. For the main purpose of the Office is to 
gather information from all the world, to put it into 
form for publication in French and in English and 
usually in several other languages, and, above all, tc 
do the preliminary work that is necessary to make 
Conference sessions fruitful. This, of course, involves 
a great correspondence in many languages. 

The chief executive, selected by the Governing 
Body, was, during the first dozen years, the magnetic 
and energetic French political leader, Albert Thomas. 
His deputy was Harold Butler, who previously had 
been in the British Labor Ministry. After Thomas’s 
death Butler was chosen to succeed him as Director of 
the International Labor Office, and the continuity of 
work has thus been fully maintained. John G. Winant, 
who temporarily was an Assistant Director of the 
I. L. O. in 1935, has called Butler ‘‘the greatest states- 
man of Europe today.” 

Over fifty conventions covering child protection, 
social insurance, industrial health and safety, and 
many other topics, besides those mentioned above as 
engaging the most recent sessions of the Conference, 
have been adopted in seventeen years; and nearly 
as many recommendations. These measures seem to 
have given a substantial lift to labor standards in 
many countries. But the greatest service of the 
I. L. O. is probably that of facilitating the consultation 
of leaders in governmental labor administration and in 
industrial relations from all parts of the earth, for this 
is constantly sowing and cultivating seeds of improve- 
ment in countries in every stage of economic develop- 
ment. I. L. O. conventions, such as those calling for 
holidays with pay and social insurance, are some- 
times in advance of the law prevailing in most or even 
all states of our Union. 

Finally, the Labor Conference is immensely in- 
teresting as a mechanism of international cooperation. 
By its structure, half governmental and half non- 
governmental, it comes close to a truly representative 
world organ, in which every interested and informed 
group has a share in discussion and decision. More- 
over, it has mobility by reason of its freedom from 
the rule of unanimity, which is the bane of interna- 
tional collaboration, and the darling of international 
anarchy. This combination of strength and vitality 
warrants confidence that the International Labor Or- 
ganization will continue to thrive and to achieve. 
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Alliance Appeals for 1936-1937 


13) Aid to: Ministertal:Students sc. i .o. teed obese oe eee eee $ 300 
2.) Bronx: FreeHellowship's.:n<chahee ack VEL Lee eee eee . 500 
3. Hungary—Dr-GabrielCsiki’s:work |. c7cckisear- «faces oe eee 500 
4. India (Madras Church $50; Khasi Hills $350) ............... SOe te 400 
5. Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) .......................-205- 250 
6. Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters........................ 1000 
7. Pacific School forthe Ministry oo... - cee. Gee en ee eee ee 250 
8: = Proctor: Academy | “jc. :o-saie he ves Pete ctw os RC = SE Hee eee 500 
9.“«Star Island’ Renovation .\[se mek ee ee oa loess ME, | et ps eye es 300 
10.0 Young People’s: Religious: Union 4s. sa: nee: ot an ieee eer 500 
New Appeals 
1 UG USpeah s (=5 «>. <=) |e new ANY creat fis Sep ereN § octets eo ote Be’ 400 
After four years’ existence Senexet is firmly established as a place for 
the renewal of spiritual strength and of helpful conference for a steadily 
increasing number of men and women coming from an ever-widening 
area. Laymen, ministers, officers of the Association and groups of 
social-service and industrial workers find inspiration there. The 
“overhead” is $200 a month, with five months guaranteed. We want 
to help with the cost of two menths. 
12-4 Ghautaugqua, Unitarian: House -apreeae ce crtoaieis. Cates ose bia tee tee 500 
Here hundreds of people of ali denominations from all over the world 
come seeking information and literature about our faith, The house 
needs interior painting and refurnishing in order to be on a par with 
the other denominational houses. Read Mrs. Rees’s article in The 
Christian Register of October 1. 
ABS NOriollouN a, gees scans cease on 3. era eee. A ane ere 400 
This is for desperately needed plumbing in connection with the parish 
house. The present condition is shocking. The American Unitarian 
Association is making important outside repairs and the women want 
to make the interior decent. 
14s Underwood, Mittin: 2 ene, < peers hia 2 TR Ris! Se ei. Se 300 
This gallant little frontier church in a great Scandinavian section is 
trying to make essential improvements in the parsonage and vestry. 
Paint and paper, a new stove and a septic tank are among the very 
practical needs. The men and women of the congregation are con- 
tributing much of the labor, and the spirit of the church and its loyal 
work in a drought-stricken area are an example to us all and deserve 
our support. 
lbs eWynyard Circuit, Saskatchewaniycr. « «meer eens... eee on ee er eae ee 250 


The new minister for this group of six Icelandic churches cannot 
properly serve these mission posts or his four hundred parishioners 
without a car. The parish has recently brought him and his family 
from Iceland so cannot meet this very pressing need, especially as this 
region is wholly dependent on the wheat cropand there has not been a 
single first-class crop in eight years. The minister has to cover a tract 


about forty miles square and has no adequate means of transporta- 


tion. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Contributions should be sent to Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, Treasurer, 25 Beacon 


Suggestions for Building Your Alliance 


For the benefit of the many Alliance 
women who were not present at the Mon- 
day Conference, Boston, Mass., November 
4, we take pleasure in printing the high- 
lights of the inspiring address given by 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, New England vice- 
president. 

Spirit 
Keep within your Alliance a spirit of 


unity and cooperation that spells happi- 


ness. Don’t begin talking about the old 
and the young, the old and the new. Make 
up your mind that you all belong to the 
same group, and know that harmony is 
the cornerstone of a: successful Alliance. 
Talents develop and grow best in the 
warmth of a friendly atmosphere. 


Devotional Services 
Your Alliance is a part of your church, 


in reality is the woman’s organization of 
your church, and as such should be first of 
all religious in character. Do not spend 
all your time on the program of your 
Alliance and give little thought to the 
planning of your devotional services. A 
devotional service, carefully planned and 
lovingly executed, is of inestimable value. 


Program —_— 

Since your Alliance is a part of your 
church, its program should reflect this, for 
you are not a recreational center, a women’s 
club nor even a philanthropic organization. 
At 25 Beacon Street you will find in-the 
library a card catalogue in which subjects 
and speakers are listed, suitable for use 
throughout the Alliance year. A good 
program creates an interest, increasing the 
attendance of your own members and often 
attracts new members, and we need new 
members. General Alliance speakers who 
are enthusiastic and love their Alliance 
work ought to prove very interesting 
speakers, and do pay your director the 
compliment of inviting her to speak to 
you at least once a year. At the monthly 
directors’ meetings ideas are gathered from 
widely different branches; and your di- 
rector may be able to bring to you just 
the idea you are looking for. 


Money Raising 
Realize the necessity of making an ade- 
quate amount of money, but do not con- 
centrate on your money-making at the 
expense of other things. Bea well-balanced 
Alliance, getting real pleasure out of earn- 
ing enough to cover your budget, and then 
give your attention to the real, the eternal 
things which are, in the end, the founda- 
tion of any Alliance. = 
In making your budget, your first duty 
financially is to your home church; your 
next duty is to the General Alliance Ap- 
peals, and after that to your home charity 
work. Where it is possible include enough 
to send a delegate to Star Island; $35 
covers all expenses and you will never re- 
gret it. Shoalers are an Alliance’s best 
insurance. The very best plan is to send a 
new president, for she will acquire a 
wealth of knowledge at the Shoals and the 
wonderful experience is a spiritual bul- 
wark to a new president. One new 
Shoaler whose Alliance wished to buy a 
memorial for a particularly devoted mem- 
ber who had passed on, went home from the 
Shoals with the inspiration that the per- 
fect memorial was a living memorial. She 
has started a fund, the interest of whic’ 
will send a delegate to Star Island ea 
year. a 
Some Alliances include in their budget : 
president’s fund which takes their pres 
dent to Monday Conferences, Associate A 
liance and other regional meetings, wh 
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are of great value to the president herself 
and, through her reports, to her branch 
also. 


Appeals 
In answering Appeals do not make the 
mistake of giving your money without ac- 
quainting yourself with the agencies for 
which the General Alliance asks your sup- 
port. You may appoint an Appeals 


_ chairman whose duty it is to learn the 


fascinating story behind each Appeal and 
report to your board. The Appeals Com- 
mittee always stands ready to send to you 
one of its members to make the Appeals 
live for you, or you may call upon your 
director, who would appreciate the op- 
portunity of being of assistance to you. 
There is no excuse for ignorance, and when 
you do know about them you will be eager 
to follow Mrs. Rees’s advice and make 
them your second obligation. 

Do not look at your money-raising as a 
chore, put your heart into it, then, like 
the business man who turns to his home 
for his haven, turn to your Alliance as 
your haven also. 


Committee Work 
Encourage your committee chairman to 
attend the monthly meetings of their gen- 
eral committee at 25 Beacon Street and 
give them a chance at least once a year to 
report to your branch on what is going on 
in their particular field. 


Religious Education 


“The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 
Church, is the Hope of the World,” and a 
good Religious Education chairman is the 
link between your Alliance and your 
church school. She should keep alive the 
interest in the church school which every 
Alliance should have. 


Neighborhood Meetings 


Neighborhood group meetings are of 
great value and do a great deal to promote 
friendliness among neighborhood churches. 


Church 


Since your Alliance is a part of your 
church, so often termed ‘‘the backbone of 
the church,” do not give financial aid only 
to your church, but encourage every Al- 
liance member to attend church services 
and in every way to work shoulder to 
shoulder with your minister, promoting as 
far as you can a fine spirit of unity. 

If your Alliance is to be the ideal 
Alliance, you must 

Work together to balance your budget 

Work together as a part of the General 

Alliance 

Work together as a part of your church 

and ; 

You must worship together. ti 

cK Eo = 


WHY I AM A UNITARIAN 
I might answer in brief, because Emer- 
son was one. I took the pretty book out 
of the case in a friend’s library. Twice in 
life have I had similar experiences; 
Bing into the desert wildflowers of 
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California while riding in the train, and 
another time discovering a lily pond in the 
woods. 

T couldn’t borrow the book, but summer 
was coming and I knew I could sell some 
berries. 

“You bought it!” said my grandmother, 
handling my cheap copy with evident dis- 
approval. “Emerson was a Unitarian!’ 

Thad heard about the vices of Unitarian- 
ism from our Presbyterian minister— 
“Nothing-arians” he had called them. 
But my feet were on the path and I have 
been traveling ever since. Crab fashion? 
No, for I feel that Emerson is still with us 
and beyond us. 

Ella Baxter Winn. 

Houston, Texas. 

* * 


ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, November 20, 11 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Post Office Mission Conference. 

Monday, November 30, 2 p. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Inter- 
national Committee Conference. Speak- 
ers: Miss Lucy Loweil—“My Recent 
Visit to England’’; Mrs. Frank B. Fred- 
erick—“The Leyden International Bu- 
reau Meetings at Star Island.” All are 
cordially invited. 

Friday, December 4, 10.30 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference. 

Monday, December 7, 19.30 a.m. Ed- 


ward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, Boston. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches. Address: Mrs. 


Forrester Macdonald—‘‘Christmas Sym- 
bolism.” Devotional Service, Mrs. Roy- 
don C. Leonard. 

Friday, December 18, 11 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Post 
Office Mission Conference. 

* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


To every family, no matter how healthy, 
there comes a time when it is necessary 
to call upon the family physician for ad- 
vice and consultation, and many to whom 
a physician is unavailable, find a Medical 
Clinic invaluable. Just so every Alliance 
branch is bound to have problems upon 
which it needs advice, and of course 
the director is the family physician who 
welcomes the opportunity to be called 
upon to help the branch in any way, 
but—the more experience a physician has 
had in contacting human ailments and the 
greater his opportunity to watch the cures 
effected by other physicians, just so much 
greater is his knowledge and skill, and to 
him also the Medical Clinics are invaluable. 

It is with this fact in mind that your 
Alliance Reporter proposes to reserve one 
column each month for our Alliance 
Clinic, a free clinic to which all Alliances 
are invited not only to submit their own 
problems, but also to suggest cures for the 
ills of their sister Alliances, which they 
themselves have found effective. It is the 
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hope of the editor that our director- 
physicians, too, will use this column to 
give valuable advice which they so often 
have no opportunity of bringing to us. 

Send to this clinic also any new ideas 
your branch may have tried out success- 
fully, for by sharing its problems and its 
triumphs our great Alliance family will 
grow in unity and in strength. 


From the Dorchester First Parish Al- 
liance comes a diet for any Sunshine Fund 
that is too lean for the health of the 
Cheerful Letter Committee. The Cheerful 
Letter chairman invests some of the money 
on hand in useful, attractive articles. 
She also makes things which can be sold 
at not over thirty-five cents and welcomes 
salable contributions (no doo-dads or 
white elephants). At each Alliance meet- 
ing these things are displayed in a yellow 
Sunshine Basket at five or ten cents more 
than they cost. In two applications of 
this medicine the patient has gained 
$8.95 and those who administer the doses 
say they enjoy and benefit by them also. 

. Communications may be sent in anony- 
mously if preferred. 


* * 


NATIONAL PREACHING MISSION 


The attention of every Alliance woman 
is called to the National Preaching Mis- 
sion to be held in Boston, Mass., Thursday 
to Sunday, December 3 to 6 inclusive. 
Its fundamental purpose is to revive and 
intensify the religious interest of the people 
and to reawaken us from the apathy and 
self-complacency that has so largely taken 
possession of our Protestant churches, and 
it is hoped that a large attendance will 
support this worthy cause. 

The tentative program calls fort two large 
downtown evening mass meetings; ten 
district evening meetings in Greater Bos- 
ton area; separate morning meetings for 
ministers and women; afternoon seminars 
for ministers and lay people; a Saturday 
afternoon and evening youth conference, 
and addresses by visiting speakers in 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and luncheon 
clubs. 

A notable list of Christian leaders from 
different parts of the world representing 
many denominations will share in the four- 
day program. 

od * 


ATTENTION! 


The Jamaica Plain (Mass.) Alliance 
branch wishes to announce a change in its 
corresponding secretary. Mrs. Herman J. 
Richardson is moving to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., and her place is being taken by Mrs. 
Edward N. Loehr, 3 Greenough Park, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Register Editor, Transcript Writer 
Address Unitarian Club of Boston 


The Unitarian Club met at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass., November 10, 
at dinner, with about 150 men present. 
A few women came in afterward to hear the 
speakers, among them Miss Lucy Lowell, 
who expressed, in conversation, her loyalty 
to The Register. She says that she has, 
according to her memory, some eighteen 
subscriptions in for different people, and 
that on account of the recent vitality of 
The Register she thinks she may ultimately 
be led to double the number. 

Charles Francis Adams of the Harvard 
Corporation presided, and Hon. Robert E. 
Luce, Congressman-elect, was at the 
speakers’ table. 

There were two speeches, each a trifle 
over half an hour. The first was by James 
Ermest King, an editorial writer on the 
staff of The Boston Transcript. He indi- 
eated his belief that most of the people 
in the audience were disappointed and 
alarmed over the outcome of the election, 
and it. was clear that the disappointment 
to him was also strong. Putting due stress 
on this point of view, he passed gradually 
and tactfully to the discussion of what a 
group that had opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
re-election should do in the present cir- 
cumstances. Coming from the editor of a 
strongly Republican newspaper, his earnest 
plea for cooperation, rather than mere 
hostility, was decidedly effective. The 
greater part of his talk was given to an ex- 
planation of the harm that a falling-off 
in exports does to the general balance of 
American business, and this method of 
attacking exaggerated financial nation- 
alism and blind high tariffs could easily 
be interpreted as a sign of sympathy with 
the efforts of Secretary of State Cordell E. 
Hull. Nothing as explicit as this was said, 
but the whole trend of the talk was that 
it was important for the opposition to sup- 
port the sound aspects of the adminis- 
tration’s policies, and that by so doing it 
would be in a better position to oppose 
successfully the aspects with which it is 
in disagreement. In the course of his talk 
Mr. King said in part: 

“Some people like to believe that i it was 
his magnetic appeal; that may have had 
an effect, but did not dominate the elec- 
tion. Some said it was the W. P. A. and 
designated this as a bought vote; that, too, 
may have had an effect, but it was not the 
dominating thing. The workers’ daily 
bread is what brought the vote of the 
people to Roosevelt. 

“Roosevelt gave the workman and his 
family bread. The Republicans had 
promised a full dinner pail and were un- 
able to keep their promise. I think it is 
the duty of the Republicans to recognize 
the needs of the nation and to help Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his endeavor to fulfill 
his platform promises. 


“We should uphold his hands and guide 
his efforts for the common good. The Re- 
publicans must also be watchful against 
any inflation. If the money flood tides 
break, much of the good which has been 
accomplished will be destroyed.” 

Mr. Hapgood spoke informally. His 
topic was “What a Church Weekly Can 
Do to Help.” He referred to the long and 
distinguished past of The Register as one of 
the favorable elements in the problem of 
increasing its appeal and influence, and also 
to the high level of intelligence among 
Unitarians, and in the Unitarian clergy. 
Also he touched briefly on the recent tend- 
ency for science and religion to harmonize, 
as making a solid foundation for work in 
the liberal churches. The doctrinal side of 
The Register, the devotional side, its tradi- 
tional side, he thought for these reasons 
would not be very difficult to keep on a 
satisfactory level. 

It was not primarily on the side of doc- 
trinal work, he said, that he was called in, 
thus departing from the usual custom of 
having a clergyman as editor. The reason 
for calling a journalist to this position, he 
said, was that a need had been felt of 
having The Register more closely and widely 
connected with those questions with which 
a living religion today must deal, if it is to 
hold the attention of active young people, 
and indeed of active modern-minded 
people in general. He was sure the clergy 
could be counted on to keep turning in to 
The Register high-class thought in the field 
in which they are particularly trained. He 
went over a number of concrete illustra- 
tions, showing that the difficult task would 
be to help The Register give the impres- 
sion that it is decidedly alive in the world 
of actual labor toward betterment, and he 
endeavored to show that it could not pos- 
sibly be easy to draw a hard and fast line 
between what is suitable in a church pub- 
lication and what is not. All the higher 
functions of the mind, he said, tend to 
come together. Mere reasoning, the syllo- 
gistic process, accomplishes little in the field 
of human conduct and moral leadership 
if it is not connected with imaginative and 
emotional activities also. “In the dome of 
which life is composed,” he said, “‘the reason, 
the imagination, the emotions and the senti- 
ments come together at the top.” He illus- 
trated his idea by two articles that had re- 
cently been in the magazine, one by a 
famous swimmer and diver, who had lived 
a laborious life, and in spite of her stage 
associations had never been tempted to 
smoke or drink or live irregularly, but on 
the other hand had never combined with 
her moral austerity a religious element, 
until she was recently stirred to that ex- 
pression by the floods of strange beauty 
that she saw in the Coral Islands while 
making a moving picture of life under the 


sea. The other example told of a desper- 
ately difficult life in the far west that led 
a woman almost to suicide, and of the 


sudden change that came to her when her © 


one consolation was saved to her, as she 
believed, by prayer. Mr. Hapgood de- 
clared that true liberalism in. a religious 
weekly would welcome human aspiration 
and human success in finding religious ex- 
pression in many different ways, and that 
there ought to be no bar to keeping the 
intellectual soundness’ of Unitarianism 
without dessicating life. Life needs reason, 
but cannot be made exclusively out of 
reason. In this connection he told of a 
recent talk between Dr. Alexis Carrel and 
himself, in which the famous surgeon and 


‘ Nobel Prize winner said it was simply 


childish to behave as if the only truths that 
reach the human mind are those that 
reach it through the form of reason. 

In seeking real things as a proper food 
of religious leadership, Mr. Hapgood said, 
there is one thing that has to be dealt with 
frankly, although it is difficult. At what 
point does the wish to be immediate and 
active, in order to be serviceable, tend to 
become controversial in the sense of divid- 
ing the sympathies of those for whom The 
Register is intended? He said that the ab- 
stract policy of the paper was something 
that ought to be decided not by one man, 
but by those who represent the church, and 
that he himself had no desire to lay down 
principles, as he would wish to do if he 
were making a magazine that did not have 
the duty of speaking for such an organiza- 
tion. 

In trying to reconcile the need of 
being real with the need of being fair to 
conservative and liberals alike in the Uni- 
tarian Church, he has been much encour- 
aged by the generosity of the readers and 
the officials, and by the pleasant frankness 
that he has met on all sides. He spoke 
with a little amusement of one or two en- 
raged letters that have come to him be- 
cause the President’s wife recently had an 
article in The Register. He explained that 
for several years he had been struck by the 
fact that the bright side of the depression 
was -being overlooked, and that it was 
many months ago that he asked Mrs. 
Roosevelt to write on that subject. He 
realized the state of inflamed excitement 
that happened to exist at the moment of 
publication 
election, but asked those in the audience 
if anyone of them, burdened with the edi- — 


torial duties that he was facing, would leave — 


such an article out because somebody was 
going to be angry. 


Mr. Hapgood concluded by saying that — 


obviously the editor of such a publication 
could not make the paper himself, and that 


what encouraged him most was the belief 


minded people would be constant in 


help, whether in making sures of 
sending in parent Sg 


immediately following the — 
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Mr. Hapgood Speaks Before Men 
of the Arlington Street Church 


The Men’s Club of the Arlington Street 
‘Church, Boston, Mass., had as its speaker 
on November 9, Norman Hapgood, edi- 
tor of The Christian Register. After the 
talk there was much discussion. Mr. 
Hapgood stated enthusiastically that the 
interchange of ideas was of the kind to 
help him in his work of finding the right 
formula to make The Register more popular 
with a general audience, without inter- 
fering with its satisfactoriness for the 
Unitarian clergy. 

In his talk preceding the discussion the 
editor confined himself mostly to an ex- 
pression of the problem as he sees it. He 
came to The Register, as he said, not from a 
life led primarily in church activities, but 
rather from an active career in journalism, 
in which he had always stressed newspaper 
and magazine work with a public mission. 
‘The editors of The Register before had been, 
on the whole, clergymen. The doctrinal 
and devotional side of the paper had natu- 
rally, therefore, had better development 
than had the inclusion of what might be 
called the auxiliary interests. Indeed it is 
sometimes declared that the only part of 
the paper to which most members of the 
family turn promptly is the ‘“Pleasan- 
tries.” The Pleasantries, as a matter of 
fact, have no relation logically to the rest 
of the paper, yet Mr. Hapgood thinks they 
ought to be there, from the point of view 
of an invitation, as it were. 

If they have been considered relevant 
for a long time, then how much more rele- 
vant are serious concerns about the up- 
bringing of children and the relation of the 
earnest individual to the community? 
To put it briefly, the editor believes that 
in this era of history a church paper that 
deals with religious doctrines only, without 
intertwining them with life interests of the 
sort of family whose support we seek, 
would be doomed in advance. A group of 
readers including solely ministers and ac- 
tive workers in the church would be its 
limit. It was because this appeal is not 
judged sufficiently broad that he had been 
invited to wrestle with the problem. It had 
been a welcome invitation to him, because 
he feels the necessity of the church as a 
regulating and inspiring influence and be- 
cause the new friendship between science 
and religion is rapidly removing one of the 

bstacles that has stood in the path of 
-hurch influence. 
\ At the end of the talk Percy A. Atherton 
Pt the following question: “Will the 
cy of The Christian Register be to lead 
aio along lines recommended by the 
‘Cotmission of Appraisal or will The Regis- 
ter enress Mr. Hagpood’s own opinion, in- 
“depetjent of the Commission’s Report, 
and €bn if at variance with the report?” 
apgood replied, in substance:— 
“Tn ™) former journalistic activities I 


have been much more thoroughly the judge 
of policy than in the present case, because 
the problem now is not only to make a 
successful magazine, but also fairly and 
satisfactorily to represent a fixed group of 
people, namely, the members of the Uni- 
tarian Church. I should not think of en- 
deavoring to push The Register along lines 
disapproved by the majority of those 
taking the leadership in the work of the 
church, including the officials of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
trustees of The Register. Of course, on dis- 
puted questions our policy will be dif- 
ferent from what it will be where there is 
practical unanimity. In as highly con- 
troversial a situation as has been caused 
by recommendations of the Commission, 
the purpose of The Register will be to make 
clear the reasons for that recommendation, 
and also to give fair expression to those 
who disagree with it.” 

Mr. Atherton then said further:— 
“Will The Register advise community or 
national activities by the churches as cor- 
porate bodies, or furnish only the spiritual 
and mental stimulus to the individual, so 
that he will become interested and take an 
active part in such endeavors for the public 
good, but as an individual rather than 
under the name of any church?” 

Mr. Hapgood in reply recalled the fact 
that in a conference at Greenfield, Mass., 
several years ago he had publicly stated 
that he thought many of the reeommenda- 
tions in what was then a very tentative re- 
port had not been thoroughly thought out. 
He emphasized the danger that he saw in 
allowing the Unitarian Church, with its 
belief in individual responsibility, to become 
the organ of measures about which there 
was a fair amount of intellectual doubt 
among its own members and among lib- 
eral experts. He believed, however, that 
there was small danger of the report being 
taken as if it were an order to clergymen 
and other church leaders to take part in 
public affairs. They remained free to rely 
on the healing and stimulating effect of 
very genera! doctrines well expressed. He 
felt that this question would have to be 
answered ultimately by general opinion in 
the church, but for his part, as a mere 
editor, he felt it was distinctly his duty not 
to push doctrines but to attract sharp 
attention to living issues, and allow light 
to be thrown on them from all sides. 

Courtenay Guild suggested that it might 
be a help if The Register contained more 
material of a personal nature. ‘Readers,’ 
said he, “like to see mentioned the names 
of their church pastors and parishioners.” 

In reply, Mr. Hapgood said that one of 
his aims is to have as many friends capable 
of good reporting as possible, accumulating 
in the different congregations. While he 
likes to go to meetings he cannot go to the 
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majority of them, all over the country. 
Each month, he hopes, will add to the 
ministers and parishioners who will take 
the responsibility for sending relevant 
facts expressed with clearness and in- 
terest. He gave, as an example of a man 
who has been very valuable to him and to 
The Register, on account of his instinct 
for gathering information, Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian of Gardner, Mass. 

Amos Little quoted a friend of his as 
saying that a minister of her acquaintance 
had been unable for several months to get 
articles published in The Register. 

Mr. Hapgood replied that on such slight 
information he could scarcely give an 
opinion. He tvok the stand firmly, how- 
ever, that nobody should be allowed to 
have articles published merely because 
he is a Unitarian minister. If such a prin- 
ciple were accepted the task of bringing to 
The Register the public attention it ought 
to have would be hopeless. 

The questions were pointed, and were 
all intelligently related to the topic, which 
was “Journalism, with special reference to 
religious journalism.” 

Nee 
* * 
LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
MARLBORO PEACE MEETING 


Sunday, November 8, saw the annual 
Marlboro, Mass., Peace Meeting again in 
session, in the parish house of the Second 
Parish in Marlboro (Unitarian). Member 
groups of the Worcester Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, local 
groups of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and of several Congregational so- 
cieties in the neighborhood, were in at- 
tendance. 

The outstanding item on the program 
was a panel discussion on ‘‘Peace.’”’? Those 
participating were: Lewis A. Dexter, sub- 
chairman of the Commission on Social 
Responsibility of the Y. P. R. U., Caleb 
Foote of Belmont, Mass., Rev. Edgar 
Gregory, a member of the staff of Advance, 
and Miss Leona C. Handler, assistant sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Student Commit- 
tee. 

Beginning with the relation of the 
Spanish civil war to the other nations of 
Europe, the seminar members traced the 
outstanding causes of war as found in 
contemporary history. America’s relation 
to the world scene in effecting peace was 
discussed, and the general conclusion 
reached that, without the strengthening of 
some such cooperative organization as the 
League of Nations, the outlook for future 
world peace seemed dark. 

Following the panel and a brief question 
period the meeting broke up into four 
groups to discuss nationalism, pacifism, 
the Pan-American Peace Pact, and force 
in international relations. These groups 
were led by those who had participated in 
the initial discussion. After supper, the 
meeting was closed with a candlelight ser- 
vice in the church. 
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TEN LIBRARIES TO LOSE 
REGISTER SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AFTER NOVEMBER ISSUES 


“Tt is with much regret that I have to 
inform you that I am not able any longer 
to carry a subscription to The Christian 
Register for the purpose of placing it in a 
library. I have had much pleasure for 
years in placing our splendid paper within 
the reach of young students, and I am sure 
you will understand that I would gladly 
continue the work if it were at all possible 
for me to do so. I hope to be able to renew 
my own personal subscription for next 
year.” 

The above quotation is from a letter re- 
ceived by The Register about a week ago 
from a subscriber who has sent the paper 
annually for eight years to a college li- 
brary, but who is not able to do so this 
year. During the same week two similar 
letters were received from other sub- 
scribers who have performed the same ser- 
vice for The Register and for the denomina- 
tion in sending the paper to other libraries, 
and at the same time we learned of the 
deaths of one subscriber who had sent 
The Register to five libraries each year 
since 1929, and of another who had sent it 
to two. Thus, The Register will not be in 
ten libraries that have been receiving it 
unless new donors will come forward to 
continue the work. 

The value to Unitarianism of having 
The Christian Register in every public li- 
brary in the country cannot be questioned. 
While there is little likelihood that that 
ideal will be attained during the coming 
year The Register hopes that at least 
enough new library donors may be found 
so that its library circulation will not be 
reduced by the unavoidable loss of its 
former supporters. 

* * 


PEACE PRIZE OFFERED 


A prize contest, open to everyone with- 
out restriction, for the best papers of not 
more than 2,000 words on the subject, 
“How Can the People of the World 
Achieve Universal Disarmament?’ has 
been announced by the New History So- 
ciety, 182 East 65th Street, New York, 
N.Y. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister 
of the Community Church, New York, and 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are members of the committee of 
twelve judges who will award prizes total- 
ing $5,000 for the best papers. 

The competition closes May 1. Those 
planning to enter may obtain a copy of 
the rules from the Society at the above 
address. 

* * 


PEACE CONGRESS 
The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches was held in 
Denver, Colo., November 7-11. 
On Sunday, November 8, the churches 
of Denver were addressed at their Sun- 
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day morning services by a number of par- 
ticipants in the congress, including Dr, 
Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, minister emeritus of the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Dexter was one of the speakers 
on “Economic Justice’ at the round- 
table luncheon on Monday, and Dr. Eliot 
is a member of the committee on recom- 
mendations, which reported its findings 
to the congress on Wednesday. 

* * 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE FELLOWSHIP 


A eall to social action as the sole means 


of making the Unitarian Fellowship for. 
Social Justice effective has been issued to- 


the Fellowship by Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams of Rochester, N. Y., and Rev. Ran- 
dall S. Hilton of Castine, Maine, its presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, in a letter 
sent to members October 24. 

Aims of the Fellowship for the current 
year include an increase in membership 
from 120 to 500, and the establishment of 
active local or regional groups of socially 
minded laymen and ministers. It is hoped 
that the Fellowship may soon become a 
truly national organization. 

A questionnaire accompanying the letter 
asks members to express opinions as to 
whether or not the Fellowship should co- 
operate with the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, the American Birth Control 
League, the Cooperative League of the 
United States, the League Against War 
and Fascism, the League for Industrial 
Democracy, and the National Council for 
the Prevention of War. 

* a 


CIVIL LIBERTIES PAPER 


Acting in conjunction with the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Liberties Committee, the 
Social Justice and Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee of the Community Church, Boston, 
Mass., has issued a four-page paper, the 
Civil Liberties Bulletin for November. The 
leading article tells of plans being made by 
teachers and organizations interested in 
the preservation of civil liberties for an 
attack upon the so-called “‘Teachers’ Oath 
Law” enacted recently by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 

Other space is given to suits pending in 
the courts in connection with the refusal 
of school children who are members of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses to salute the United 
States flag during school exercises, to praise 
of recent editorials concerning free speech 
in The Boston Traveler, to the organization 
of a private military police force said to be 
sponsored by the chamber of commerce in 
Springfield, Mass., to commendation of 
the Boston police force, and to various 
other matters of interest in connection with 
the preservation of freedom under the law. 

Twenty-five hundred copies of the paper 


have been issued. 


| 
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R. E. DEPARTMENT ISSUES 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS TO 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


“A Resource Book” for teachers in 
church schools, prepared by the Leadeship: 
Training Committee of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 


- Unitarian Association, has just been pub- 


lished by the Association. It constitutes 
a series of guides to be used by teachers in 
preparing personal notebooks of materials 
and experiences, and is. designated to assist 
them in improving their standards of 
teaching. 

The preface states the purpose of the 
book in part as follows: 

“Resourcefulness is a quality of every 
good teacher. These guides to a resource: 
book are offered to teachers in church 
schools with the hope that materials and 
experiences well classified will improve the 
class session. We all have some worth- 
while experiences which have been helpful 
in developing our own character and re- 
ligious understanding. If we only had 
made a note of them they could be re- 
called and used in our teaching. All about 
us we observe others trying to solve the 
problems of living the good life. Much of 
this activity produces ideas and experiences 
which we may want to use sometime in 
our class session. The practice of writing 
down such helps will produce a wealth of 
usable teaching materials. 

“A notebook containing concrete and 
timely illustrations and facts will often 
enable the teacher to widen the area of 
thought or action under consideration. 
The discussion may take a turn which was 
unexpected, yet the teacher who has a well 
filled notebook of .materials or possible 
solutions to the problem need not feel lost. 
Pupils respect the leader who knows what. 
he is doing and has the needed materials at 
hand. 

“One way of convincing pupils that you 
believe in what you are teaching is to 
show evidence of having collected all the 
materials and facts necessary for the class 
session.” | 

Sections are provided in which the 
teacher may preserve gleanings for his or 
her personal enrichment in the form of 
clippings and notes of an inspirational na- 
ture, list information about each pupil, put 
materials gathered for the consideration of 
the study group, outline the course of study 
from week to week and evaluate the result 
of each week’s work, and classify supple- 
mentary materials gathered from various 
sources in life outside the classroom. po 

The charge for “A Resource Book” $_ 
twenty-five cents a copy. It may be Q- — 
tained from the Department of Religius 
Education, or the Beacon Press, 25 Becon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
ok * 


Taunton, Mass.—Plans are being 
made by the First Parish Churchor the 
celebration of its tercentenary W 
occurs in 1937. F ies 
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REV. N. W. LOVELY SPEAKS 
AT FORMAL INAUGURATION 
OF MR. STULTZ’S MINISTRY 


A service of installation for Rev. Irving 
W. Stultz as minister of the Second Con- 
regational Unitarian Society, Concord, 
N. H., was held Sunday, November 1. 

Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, minister of 
he Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
lelivered the invocation and Rev. Richard 
‘. Beyer, minister of the First Congrega- 
ional Church, Concord, the scripture 
eading. Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely of 
franklin, N. H., preached the installation 
ermon. 

He discussed two articles that appeared 
n The Christian Register of October 8, 
‘Man’s Expanding Faith,’’ by Rev. Dun- 
an Howlett, minister of the Second Church 
n Salem, Mass., and ‘‘Watchman, Tell Us 
f the Night,” by Mrs. Anna Fenn of 
thestnut Hill, Mass. Both, he said, dealt 
vith factors that have inhibited the growth 
md development of the Unitarian faith in 
his country. He said in part: 

“Mr. Howlett concerns himself with 
onverting us to the bold and fearless 
reaching and adequate worship of the 
Jnknown. Mrs. Fenn submits that ‘we 
lave no right to exclude from our mem- 
ership any individual who wishes to join 
, church of ours.’ 

“Toward the Unknown there is only one 
ossible attitude for the free man. That 
s the attitude of humble inquiry, persistent 
tudy, combined with a willingness to fore- 
Oo pretense to adequate control. Un- 
nown forces play upon us, further or up- 
et our plans, strengthen or weaken us. 
Nhere we are aware of their impact we 
vill begin our studies. And we will not 
ddress ritual or mummery to the Un- 
nown. Preaching about the unknown is 
.common sin, but is generally recognized 
s such, and few people will defend the 
endency of ministers to talk about matters 
f which they know nothing. 

“To return to Mrs. Fenn; the test of our 
reedom is not our ability to maintain it. 
‘o identify yourself, however vaguely, 
ith any organized group, however lib- 
ral, is to give up complete personal free- 
om in exchange for the advantages of 
ommon endeavor. We, as Unitarians, 
tarted out on the assumption that com- 
10n worship could be effective in satisfy- 
ng the human appetite for spiritual con- 
ersation with God, and that its effective- 
ess does not depend on any intellectual 
greements, any creeds, any dogmas. It is 
efinitely probable that any person en- 
ering a Unitarian church, and honestly 
vailing himself of the opportunity for wor- 
hip there offered, will grow in his sense of 
nmediate knowledge of the presence of 
rod.” 

“The formal act of installation was per- 
armed by Edgar C. Hirst, chairman of the 
rudential committee of the society, and 
tev. Daniel M. Welch, minister of the 
jongregational Unitarian Society, An- 
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dover, N. H., delivered the prayer of in- 
stallation. Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N. H., made the charge to the minister 
and Mr. Greeley that to the congregation, 
while Mr. Beyer extended the welcome to 
the community. Greetings were brought 
from the American Unitarian Association 
by Dr. James A. Tufts, regional vice- 
president, and from the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association by its secretary, 
Rev. Eric A. Ayer. 

Following the benediction by Mr. Stultz 
an informal reception was held in the 


parish house. 
* * 


REV. V. B. SILLIMAN LEADS 
PEACE MEETING AT BANGOR 


Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, 
Maine, was the guest speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Bangor, Maine, League for Peace 
and Freedom, held in the Bangor Public 
Library October 28. 

Mr. Silliman read or quoted numerous 
statements made by newspapers and 
leaders of certain ultra-patriotic organiza- 
tions, and showed how the Portland 
League for Peace and Freedom, of which 
he is president, has been misrepresented. 
He told how it had been attacked as a 
group ‘“‘of hundreds of Communists.” It 
has been allied to the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
although, Mr. Silliman said, ‘‘We do have 
one or two men as members!”’ It has been 
misrepresented as a national organization, 
when, in fact, it is a local organization and 
is the only one of its kind besides the one 
in Bangor. While the League has ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate with 
the American Civil Liberties Union, an- 
other organization at which the cry of 
“Communism”’ is directed, it is not, Mr. 


Silliman said, actually affiliated with any 


organization. 

“We want it to be a group of ordinary 
Americans interested in the prevention of 
war,” Mr. Silliman explained. ‘“‘We be- 
lieve in the necessity of the group’s being 
a cross-section of the community, an ac- 
tion group eternally acting, with many 
members actually willing to take difficult 
responsibilities.” 

When the Maine legislature meets this 
winter, the Portland League will be work- 
ing against any proposed teachers’ oath 
law, Mr. Silliman said, as an infringement 
of personal liberty. 

Dr. William C. Peters, a member of the 
Independent Congregational Society of 
Bangor (Unitarian), was elected president 
of the Bangor group, to succeed Rev. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman; minister of the 
Bangor church. 

 % 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, minister of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., will preach at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, November 24. 
Rev. Rex §S. Clements, minister of the 
Church of the Covenant, Boston, will 
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preach on November 25 and 27. There 
will be a special Thanksgiving Day ser- 
vice at 10 a. m., on Thursday, conducted 
by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, the minister. Mon- 
day at noon Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital. 
* * 

CHURCHMANSHIP COMMITTEE 

PLANNING 1937 INSTITUTE 


More than 175 ministerial and lay lead- 
ers in the Unitarian fellowship are being 
questioned as to what and whom they 
would like to have at next summer’s In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, to be con- 
ducted by the Laymen’s League July 24- 
81, 1987, on Star Island. 

The Institute program committee has. 
already held two meetings. It has drafted 
a tentative program around the central 
theme, ‘‘Vital Elements in Church Build- 
ing.” It is asking these 175 ministers, lay- 
men and laywomen for criticisms, changes 
and additions, and for names of speakers 
they would nominate for any of the topics 
suggested. Suggestions, however, are wel- 
come from anyone interested in the In- 
stitute. 

Frederic H. Fay of Boston, member of 
the League’s Council, active in last year’s 
Institute, plans and program, is chairman 
of the committee. Other members are 
Carl B. Wetherell, volunteer director of 
field work for the League; Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., experienced 
as pastor, church administrator and teach- 
er of church parish work; Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker, minister of the First Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in Albany, N. Y., 
who was on the faculty of the 1936 In- 
stitute and was formerly a lecturer in the 
Tuckerman School; Miss Margaret.,Nich- 
ols, a director of the Women’s Alliance 
and member of the Evening Alliance 
committee; John Russell, formerly field 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; Ival McPeak, 
publicity secretary of the League and a 
conference leader at last summer’s In- 
stitute; and Mrs. Beatrice Wadleigh, 
executive secretary of the League. 

Further announcement of plans for the 
League’s second Institute of Churchman- 
ship will be made when reactions from the 
field are received, digested, tabulated and 
synthesized by the program committee. 

* * 


ALCOHOL PROBLEM 


To encourage young people’s groups, 
men’s and women’s societies, and other 
church groups to include the study of the 
aleohol problem in their program during 
the coming year, the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society is offering a free copy of ‘“To 
Drink or Not to Drink,’’ by Dr. Sidney A. 
Weston, to any program chairman who 
will use the booklet as a basis of group Gis- 
cussion in 1936 or 1937. The Society also 
offers for free distribution a set of type- 
talks on alcohol, consisting of ten cards 
presenting scientific facts about the use of 
alcohol, and a pamphlet on “The Part 
Unitarians Have Taken in the Temperance 
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Movement.” The secretary of the So- 
ciety has prepared an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy on the alcohol problem which may 
be had for the asking. Communications 
concerning free literature, speakers, or 
concerning membership in the Unitarian 
Temperance Society should be sent to the 
secretary, Rev. William H. Gysan, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
* * 


Oyez! 


A number of complimentary notices 
have been given to The Christian Register 
in recent issues of church calendars, and 
The Register is duly grateful for the favor- 
able publicity it has been receiving. A 
typical example of the promotion that a 
number of ministers have been doing for 
it is to be seen in the following note by Dr. 
Horace Westwood, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif.: 

“I wish I might succeed in persuading 
every family in the parish to subscribe for 
The Christian Register. Founded in 1821, 
it is not only ‘the oldest religious journal 
bearing its original title in America’ but it 
is also the household organ of our faith. 
It has served us well in the past. It serves 
us well today. Beginning with this fall 
Norman Hapgood became its editor. Al- 
ready he is adding new glory to a long and 
honorable tradition. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sanger, its managing editor, was at one 
time parish assistant in my old parish in 
Toledo, Ohio. The paper not only deserves 
our loyal support, but our lives will be the 
poorer if we fail to give it. Or, to state it 
positively, our lives will be greatly enriched 
through a consistent perusal of its columns. 
What is more important, if we give The 
Christian Register a place in our homes, we 
will not only be reminded of the wider 
fellowship of which we are a part, but be 
brought into closer and more conscious re- 
lation with all those who serve the cause of 
free religion. Send in your subscription 
through the church office. It is only $3 


per year. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
professor of church history in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, represented Har- 
vard University at the observance of the 
400th anniversary of the death of Eras- 
mus held at Columbia University Novem- 
ber 18. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was present as the representative of the 
Association. 

Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., who was one of seven candidates for 
the two vacant places on the Louisville 
school board at the recent election, was de- 
feated at the polls. 

Nine clergymen of Buffalo, N. Y., in- 
cluding Rev. Harvey Swanson, minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
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ciety, issued protests through the Erie 
County Committee of the American Civil 
Liberties Union against the curtailment of 
liberty of public discussion effected by the 
refusal of the Buffalo authorities to allow 
Earl Browder, Communist candidate for 
the Presidency, to speak publicly in the 
city. 

Norman Hapgood, editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, addressed the seminar of. the 
class in homiletics at the Tufts College 
School of Religion Thursday, November 
12. Mr. Hapgood spoke on “‘The Present 
Place of the Church and Its Outlook for 
the Future.” 

Edgar C. Hirst, chairman of the pruden- 
tial committee of the Second Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), Concord, N. H., 


and executive secretary of the New Hamp- 


shire Savings Bank Association, recently 
received the honorary degree of master of 
arts from Dartmouth College in recogni- 
tion of his work as state forester and as 
secretary of the state tax commission of 
New Hampshire. 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will address the laymen’s club of the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., at its 
meeting December 7. Students from the 
Harvard Divinity School and from the 
Tufts College School of Religion will be 
present to hear Dr. Lathrop discuss ‘‘The 
Church and Personal Problems.” 


Stephen Haff, organist for more than 
forty years of the First Unitarian Society, 
Plainfield, N. J., has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of trustees of the society, 
and it has been accepted with regret. — 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, who is 
now in Arkansas studying the situation of 
sharecroppers, will conclude a five-week 
tour of the country that has carried him 
into Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Colorado, and 
Tennessee, with visits to Louisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati and Oberlin, Ohio, during 
the coming week. 


Rev. William A. Constable of Vancouver, 
B. C., acted the part of Koye, the Japanese 
peace-leader, in the Vancouver Little 
Theater’s presentation of the peace play 
“Tf This Be Treason” recently. The play, 
which is by Reginald Lawrence and Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, N. Y., en- 
joyed a three-night run with great success. 

*x * 


HACKLEY SCHOOL NOTES 


Hackley School is in full swing again. 
The Hackley Dial reports: 

“On Tuesday, September 22, Hackley 
School opened its gates not only to the 
largest enrollment of new boys in the his- 
tory of the school, but also to the largest 
student body the school has ever known. 
The new boys total forty-nine, while the 


enrol!ment of the entire school comes to 
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118. Eighty-seven are boarders and twen- 
ty-nine day boys. There are seven states 
represented by the new entries: Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Missouri, Connecticut, and Massachu- 
setts.” 

Hackley was created chiefly for Uni- 
tarian boys. It was founded in 1899 by 
Mrs. Caleb Brewster Hackley and endowed 
by her and later by Mrs. Charles C. Good- 
hue. While Mrs. Hackley lived, any 
deficits were met by her, as the endowment 
was quite inadequate. However, the 
school is weathering the financial storms 
of recent years. While technically an un- 
denominational school, it was founded in 
order ‘to counteract the fashion of church 
schools in proselyting Unitarian boys out 
of Unitarian families. It is beautifully and 
healthfully situated in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
an hour’s ride up the Hudson from New 
York, N. Y. 

In recent years Hackley’s success in 
sports has been quite outstanding. Its 
football teams have been exceptionally 
strong and the 1936 team has again won the 
Triangle League title. | 

* * 


MASS MEETING TO OPEN DRIVE 
FOR GERMAN CHRISTIAN 
REFUGEES 


New York City.—A city-wide Inter- 
Church mass meeting in the interests of 
Christian refugees from Germany will be 
held on Sunday afternoon, November 22, 
in St. Nicholas Collegiate Reformed 
Church under the joint auspices of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches 
and the American Christian Committee 
for German Refugees. 

The meeting is being held to focus public 
attention on non-Aryan Christian and 
other non-Jewish refugees, who number 
approximately 15,000. It will seek to 
counteract the false impression that the 
refugee problem is exclusively a Jewish one. 

Fifteen hundred Protestant ministers of 
the five boroughs are being invited to par- 
ticipate and will enter the church audito- 
rium in processional. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Executive Sec- 
retary of the University Christian Council 
of Life and Work, and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, pastor of the Community Church 
in New York, both.of whom have recently 
visited Germany and studied conditions 
there, will be the principal speakers. — 

Bishop William T. Manning of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
York will deliver the invocation. Dr. 
Robert W. Searle, General Secretary of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
will preside. 

The New York meeting is part of a na~ 
tional drive in behalf of German mong. th i 
refugees which was launched among the 
Protestant churches of the United States 
on November 15. It is commended to thi 
churches by the Federal Council 
Churches of Christ in America.— Nation 
Council of Jews and Christians. . 
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‘HEARST INVOLVES CHURCH IN 
GUILD CONTROVERSY 


Circulates Statements by Clergymen 
Which They Later Deny 
Having Made 


Seattle, Wash.—The Hearst forces in this 
city, attempting to break a three-month 
strike by the Newspaper Guild against 
The Post Intelligencer, are seeking to em- 
broil the religious forces in a controversy in 
which they desire no participation. 

Statements against Communism were 
obtained from leading clergymen and then 
interpreted as supporting the Hearst posi- 
tion. 

A group of women, organized as the 
“Women of Washington,”’ sponsored what 
was reputed to be a non-partisan, non- 
political and non-sectarian mass meeting 
in the Civic Auditorium for women only. 
Admission was by ticket. 

The drive to enlist the support of the 
churches was started by circulating pam- 
phlets to all congregations in the city for two 
consecutive Sundays urging attendance at 
this mass meeting. Prominent clergymen 
were quoted in the pamphlet in statements 
which most of them later repudiated, charg- 
ing a hoax.— National Council of Jews and 


Christians. 
* * 


REV. ERNEST ABBOTT CHASE 


The community was shocked September 
3 by the sudden death of Rev. Ernest Ab- 
bott Chase at his home in Brewster, Mass. 

Mr. Chase was born in Providence, 
R. L., January 6, 1864, and had been in 
active service in the ministry for nearly 
fifty years. His first pastorate was in the 
Baptist church in Westboro, R.I. He also 
served the Baptist churches in Auburn, 
R. I., Raynham, Mass., West Harwich, 
Mass., and Brewster. : 

While preaching in the Brewster Baptist 
Church he realized that his theological 
views had undergone a profound change 
and that he could no longer conscientiously 
serve as its pastor.. He longed for a free 
pulpit, where he could express his honest 
convictions. It so happened that at the 
time the pulpit of the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Brewster was vacant. An 
invitation to become its minister was 
gladly accepted by this new convert to 
liberal Christianity, as it offered him a free 
pulpit from which to express his best 
thought. Without calling attention to his 
liberal views he quietly and in a dignified 
way stepped from the pulpit of the Baptist 
Church on one side of the road into the 
pulpit of the Unitarian Church a short 
distance away on the other side, and held 
the love and respect of his many Baptist 
friends as Jong as he lived. 

After ‘a short pastorate at Westwood, 
Mass., he accepted a hearty call to the 
Unitarian Congregational Church in Barn- 
stable, Mass., where he served faithfully 
for fifteen years and then retired from the 
oa ministry, making Brewster his home 
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and supplying pulpits in Truro, Mass., 
Yarmouthport, Mass., and other towns 
when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Chase was of a kindly, pleasant, 
unassuming disposition, always ready to 
help in any and every way where his skill 
and knowledge were required, and de- 
pendable upon any and all public occasions, 
as well as those of the Brewster Church, 
which he attended until his decease. 

He recently retired as a member of the 
school committee, which position he held 
for nearly eight years. He was a Past 
Master of the Brewster Grange, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brewster Men’s Club, and a 
member of the Masonic Lodge. All in all 
Mr. Chase was a most useful citizen, who 
will be greatly missed. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Bertha Chase, 
he is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Edward Akin of New York City and Mrs. 
John E. Brier of Brewster, and two sons, 
Ernest E. and Raymond Chase of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

1B aes 


* * 


DR. ADDISON MOORE 


Dr. Addison Moore, minister since 1930 
of the First Unitarian Church, Richmond, 
Va., died October 28, at the age of sixty-six. 

Dr. Moore, who was born in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1892, studied at 
Colgate University and at Cambridge and 
Oxford, England, and was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in New Haven, Conn. 
Later he served as minister of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, N. Y., 
and in 1914 he assumed the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Society of Schenectady, 
N. Y. In 1919 he left Schenectady to 
accept a call to the ministry of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., where he 
remained until he went to Richmond in 
19380. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Miss Florence Woolsey of Jersey City, 
N. J. 

A tribute to Dr. Moore will appear in an 
early issue of The Register. 

* ox 


SERMON SUBJECTS 


From time to time The Register compiles 
a list of sermon subjects used by ministers 
in various parts of the country. It is the 
belief of the editors that both laymen and 
ministers are interested to see what sub- 
jects are occupying the minds of their 
fellow Unitarians. No attempt is made to 
have this survey complete, but among the 
recent subjects considered are the fol- 
lowing: j 

Dr. Owen Whitman Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass.: ‘‘Does God 
Care for Us?” ‘‘A Message to the Church 
Today,” ‘‘The Discipline of Temptation,” 
“Aiming at the Impossible,” ““Rich Man, 
Poor Man.” 

Rev. Edwin Fairley, Reformed Christian 
Church, Barneveld, N. Y.: “Hope for a 
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Sad World,” “Turning Enemies into 
Friends,” ‘Putting Religion to Work,” 
“Religion in a Perplexed Age,’’ “Should 
Preaching Be Abandoned?” “Is Freedom 
in Danger?” 

Dr. Horace Westwood, First Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif.: ‘Our Disil- 
lusioned Age Seeks to Find Its Soul,” “Is 
It Worth While to Have Any Ideals?’’ 
“Shall We Give Up Our Faith in God?’ 
“Shall We Throw Down the Altars of 
Liberty?” 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, First Church, 
Salem, Mass.: “What a Church has a 
Right to Expect of Its Minister,” “What 
the Minister has a Right to Expect of his 
Church,” “The Gift of Paganism,” “I 
Would Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” 

Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘When 
Jesus Meets Buddha,” ‘‘When Jesus Meets 
Zoroaster,” ‘‘When Jesus Meets Mo- 
hammed,” ‘‘When the Great Seers Meet 
in Council.” 

Rev. Melvin L. Welke, People’s Church 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa: “Our Best Im- 
pulses and Their Consequences,” ‘The 
Difference Between Right and Wrong,’ * 
“Can the Will to Peace Prevail?” 

Rev. John Malick, St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘The 
Assault on Liberalism in All Its Forms,’” 
“The New Manner—We Do Not Ask 
You, We Tell You.” 

Rev. Robert Weston, First Unitarian 
Society of Schenectady, N. Y.: “‘Rethink- 
ing Unitarianism,” ‘Playing Fair with 
Our Children—Our Part in Education.” 

Rey. John G. MacKinnon, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Wichita, Kans.: “The 
Private Life of You and Me,” ‘Voyageurs 
of Discovery,” “Civilization by Swords.’” 

Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Louisville, Ky.: ‘“Educa- 
tion for Leisure,” ‘‘Reflections While 
Painting the Kitchen,” ‘‘The Leisure of 
Sunday.” 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa: “The 
Purpose of Life,’ ‘“‘What is Happening to 
the Individual?” ‘“‘The Conquest of Fear 
and Worry.” 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio: “Our Cities— 
Their Shame and Glory,” ‘‘Living on Low 
Tension,” “Why Be Sensitive?” ‘‘The 
Healing Power of Religion.” 

Rev. Harold G. Scott, Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Fort Collins, Colo.: 
“New Foundations for Faith,’’ ‘‘Rejected 
Gods,” “Through Science to God.”’ 

Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Indianapolis, Ind.: “The 
Golden Mean,” ‘‘Magnanimity, the Man 
with the Large Mind,” ‘‘Redeeming the 
Time,” ‘‘Aristotle Speaks to Us.” 

Dr. Ogden Vogt, First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Chicago, Ill.: ‘The Fleshly Sins 
and the Natural Virtues,” ‘Sloth and 
Envy, or Courage and Justice,” “Pride 
and Faith.” 
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IN SUPPORT OF OXFORD GROUP 


To the Editor of Tne Christian Register: 
As a journalist you will be surprised to 
hear that you do not meet the approval of 
every reader. You meet mine, substan- 
tially, but not when you include the Ox- 
ford Group in a sorry list of denounced ac- 
tivities. I am not an adherent of the 
Group, but have given many talks on 
“The Challenge of the Oxford Group,” and 
I know their work is too valuable and too 
important to be dismissed with scorn. 
Streeter, Brunner, Hambro, Roots, Vroo- 
man and Hagedorn are not men to support 
unworthy organizations. 
Willard Reed. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


“UNTIMELY AND IMPERTINENT”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Publishing an article by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt I consider both untimely and 
impertinent. I regret the fact that I had re- 
newed my subscription. Do not mail any 
issue of similar type to me again. 
Mary H. Stiles. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


OPPOSING SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register 

Your praise in The Register of November 
5 of Sir Norman Angell’s “‘singularly lucid 
set of reasons for the use of force, to pre- 
vent the rule of force,’’ moves me to dissent. 
“Singularly lucid’ perhaps, but com- 
pletely mistaken! 

Had we kept sane and stayed out of the 
war, peace would, in all probability, have 
been made in the summer of 1917, a ‘“‘peace 
without victory,” on a firm foundation. 
We entered in order ‘‘to use force to pre- 
vent the rule of force,” exactly that. Six 
of the eight great powers possessing nine- 
tenths of the world’s armaments fought 
against the other two. The six nations 
conquered the two, and President Wilson 
proclaimed joyfully that all the objects for 
which we fought were achieved. But look 
at the world now! 

Such is our horror of “anarchy” that it 
seems self-evident that, in Sir Norman’s 
words, ‘‘the collective method is less evil, 
less dangerous, than reversion to the old 
armed anarchy.” But his words do not 
state the real issue. The “‘collective 
method” is more evil, more dangerous, than 
the method of localizing the conflict, which is 
the other alternative. It would have been 
unspeakably better had all the other na- 
tions permitted Austria to conquer Servia 
in 1914, while they themselves kept out of 
the fray. Every nation that then resorted 
to ‘“‘the use of force in order that force 
might not prevail”—essentially the plea 


that all the nations on both sides used 
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with equal sincerity and equal self-stulti- 
fication—only made a bad situation worse. 
With such an object lesson on the col- 
lective method as the World War has af- 
forded, there is no excuse for still advo- 
cating it. 

It may seem unkind to state in this con- 
nection that Sir Norman himself favored 
the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, but such is the fact. He, per- 
haps the world’s greatest specialist on 
problems of peace and war, ought to have 
known better. He should never address 
an American audience without an expres- 
sion of repentance for that fearful mistake. 

Sir Norman’s reference to Ethiopia as- 
sumes that “‘the use of force’’ against Italy 
would have had the most happy result. 
The assumption is not warranted. On the 
contrary a far more probable consequence 
would have been a general European war. 
Better than that, to let Ethiopia be con- 
quered. Better still would it have been if 
Ethiopia had not undertaken to kill the 
invaders but had made the best terms pos- 
sible with Italy, with constant appeal to 
the public opinion of the world. What has 
been gained by the slaughter? 

It will be easier to bring the average 
man to Sir Norman’s personal position of 
complete pacifism than to win him to the 
complicated, indeterminate, discredited 
collective method of spreading every war 
far and wide. And in Britain Lord Pon- 
sonby, ‘‘Dick” Shepard, George Lans- 
bury, Aldous Huxley and others are lead- 
ing many thousands of average men to the 
outspoken decision never to support col- 
lective homicide whatever the circum- 
stances. Sir Norman should be one of such 
leaders. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


* * 


SOCIAL RELATIONS REPUDIATED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The most heartening result of the refer- 
endum published in The Register of October 
15 was the low value set on the work car- 
ried on by the denomination under the 
fantastic name of ‘‘Social Relations.” Out 
of nine places, this work was chosen seventh 
in importance. That the denomination is 
alive to the destructive and, in most cases, 
unavailing work and propaganda carried 
out by the Social Relations Department is 
clear; that it definitely feels no interest in 
carrying on the work is apparent. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy feels that, inasmuch 
as only 269 returns came in, the referen- 
dum “indicates a very large measure of 
satisfaction with the general program of 
the Association.” He also feels that ‘‘those 
who are displeased are far more likely to 
register their opinion on such a ballot 
as this than those who are in general satis- 


fied.” Both assumptions I believe to bi 
wrong in this case. The lack of response | 
attribute partly to the general lethargy 
prevailing in the denomination and partl; 
to the general disgust created throughou 
Unitarianism by the actions of the Socia 
Relations Department. As to Dr. Joy’ 
second assumption, I feel that, especially 
as regards the returns on the Social Rela 
tions Department, the opposite is true 
The Department has fallen into such dis 
repute and uselessness that its member 
and sympathizers would be the first t 
hasten to create an artificial display o 
strength by “rushing” the ballots. 

Even though the returns are so few 
this, with minor modifications, perhaps 
can be taken as the view of the denomina 
tion. Let us hope that the overwhelmin: 
display of repugnance of the Social Rela 
tions Department will lead to measure 
preparatory to the entire abolition of th 
department. 

Unitarians would be the first to suffe 
should such committees in stronger sect 
gain power. Blood ran like water for cen 
turies to rid government of the perniciou 
influence of organized religion. Herein ou 
denomination is a set-up encouraging in 
terference with orderly changes in govern 
ment. In the light of its pronouncements 
nothing of the old is good; every change i 
heralded by them as a step forward. N 
one not versed in bookish philosophy of : 
very questionable socialistic tinge has any 
right to an opinion. 

It would seem that this tendency i 
growing among the young people, to judg 
from the excessively disproportionat 
amount of literature put out by those in 
terested in further foisting this evil on thi 
denomination. This is not so. There is : 
powerfully organized minority intereste 
(among our young people) in this branch o 
social meddling; for the most part they ar 
students of theology, philosophy, or th 
sociological sciences. They have yelled s 
loudly that their book-learned ideas hav 
disgusted and alienated great numbers 0 
practical young people engaged in busines 
pursuits, as well as great numbers of uni 
versity students in the fields of the exae 
sciences who, although not students o 
economics and philosophy, are practica 
enough to see through ‘Social Relations’ 
and ‘Social Responsibility” and, in disgust 
leave the fold. } an 

The denomination is to be congratulatec 
on its admirable show of dissatisfaction 
with the Department of Social Relations 
Let us hope that a second referendum w 
be issued, if only to show with larg 
numbers a growing indignation of t 
whole policy of that department. Let 1 
further hope that it will be in the n 
future a relic of the past, and that tk 
money squandered in its bulletins, 
searches (!), visits, councils, and prono 
ments will be allotted to the stre 
of the church. 


"Richard Evans Schultes 
East Boston, Mass. ee 
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Notes of Church Activities 


Adelaide, South Australia. — The 
eighty-first anniversary of the founding of 
the Unitarian Christian Church was ob- 
served at special services Sunday, Oc- 
tober 18. 


Chicago, I1].—The Women’s Alliance 
of the Church of the Brotherhood will hold 
a “Mexican Fiesta’ at the’ Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, Friday, Novem- 
ber 20. Moving pictures taken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gunnar Helsing on two vacation 
trips to Mexico will be shown, Mexican 
food will be served, and Mexican goods 
will be on sale. 


Providence, R. I.—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), October 6: president, Charles C. 
Stover; vice-president, John W. Baker; 
treasurer, Augustus R. Peirce; and clerk, 
John C. Knowles. 


Underwood, Minn.—The newly or- 
ganized Church Council of the Free Chris- 
tian Church met for the first time in Oc- 
tober. It consists of members from each 
organization within the church, the min- 
ister acting as chairman. Its object is to 
discuss the problems confronting the 
various groups, to recommend and advise. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. Jacob Trapp, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, conducted the ser- 
vices of the First Unitarian Church No- 
vember 1 and 8. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.—Twenty new 
pupils have joined the church school of the 
Unitarian Society since it opened October 4. 
The attendance Sunday, October 25, to- 
taled 160. 


Roxbury, Mass.—Rev. Payson Miller, 
formerly of Wayland, Mass., began his 
ministry at the First Church on November 
1, succeeding Rev. Miles Hanson, who re- 
tired one year ago. Speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Adventuring Together in Religious 
Effort,’ Mr. Miller invited a large con- 
gregation to join together in the belief 
that our old New England churches can 
adapt themselves to a changing era, and, 
by courage and vision, serve the needs of 
today. 


Melbourne, Australia.—The eighty- 
fourth anniversary of the Melbourne Uni- 
tarian Church was observed at special 
services Sunday, October 4. At the morn- 
ing service Rev. William Bottomley, the 
minister, spoke on “Our Historic Faith,” 
and in the evening he delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Brighter Day.” 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Loyalty Month is 
being observed during November by the 
First Unitarian Church. On the first 
three Sundays Rev. Frank E. Smith, the 
minister, spoke on “The Difference Be- 
tween the Unitarian Church and Other 
Christian Churches,” “What Unitarians 
Believe,” and “What Unitarians Mean by 
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the Use of the Word ‘Freedom’ in Refer- 
ence to Religious Faith.” On the final 
Sunday the Right Hand of Fellowship 
will be extended to all those wishing to 
join the church. 


Evanston, I1l.—Homecoming Sunday 
was observed by the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston, October 4. Immediately fol- 
lowing the service, at which the minister, 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale, preached on “If 
You Are Taking Life Too Seriously ... .” 
a family dinner was held. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Willow Place Chapel Congrega- 
tion, October 29, the following officers were 
elected: H. Theodore Lind, chairman of the 
board of trustees; George H. Bullwinkel, 
treasurer; Mrs. Mary Lind, clerk; and 
Mrs. Edward Watts, Miss Helen Menagh, 
William Boppert, and Edward F. Watts, 
deacons. 


New York, N. Y.—A portrait of the 
late Dr. William L. Sullivan has been pre- 
sented to All Souls’ Unitarian Church to 
complete the gallery of former ministers 
of the parish. 


Melrose, Mass.—Sunday, November 
15, was observed as Melrose Unitarian 
Day by the Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety. 

Des Moines, Iowa.—A church-exten- 
sion campaign is being put into effect dur- 
ing November by the First Unitarian 
Church, for the purpose of making the 
churech’s principles more widely known 
throughout the city. Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus, the minister, is preaching during 
the month on “Freedom, Our Method in 
Religion,” ‘‘Reason, Our Guide in Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘Fellowship, Our Spirit in Re- 
ligion,”’ ‘‘Character, Our Test in Religion,” 
and “Service, Our Aim in Religion.” The 
month’s campaign is to be followed by an 
institute. sponsored by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League during the first week in 
December. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles R. Crane has been influential in 
progressive and reform public move- 
ments for a long time. He was a mem- 
ber of the public diplomatic commission 
sent by President Wilson to Russia in 
1917; the American Commission on 
Mandates in Turkey in 1919; and was 
American minister to China in 1920 and 
1929. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, formerly editor 
of The Christian Register, is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, Newton 
Center, Mass., and is Editor of Religion 
of The Boston Evening Transcript. 

Raymond L. Ditmars is curator of rep- 
tiles and in charge of the department of 
mammals of the Zoological Park, New 
York City. He is author of “Confes- 
sions of a Scientist,” ‘Thrills of a Natu- 
ralist’s Quest,” ‘Strange Animals I Have 
Known,” and other volumes. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

William Gorham Rice, Jr., is a member 
of the faculty of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Victor S. Yarros, a Russian by birth, is a 
writer and lecturer. He is a member 
of the Chicago Literary Club. 


Church mneunecnients 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. «Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Nov. 24, Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, 
D. D., Evanston, Ili.; Nov. 25, Rev. Rex S. Clements, 
Boston, Mass.; Nov. 26, Thanksgiving Day service 
at 10 a.m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins; Nov. 27, Rev. Rex 
S. Clements. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 13870 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Pleasantries 


Lemke says no one will be evicted from 
his home if he is elected. Where will the 
new President reside, with the White 
House already occupied?Omaha World- 
Herald. 

* * 

“What a pity your engagement was 
broken off! Couldn’t you agree?” 

‘“‘We agreed perfectly, but unfortunately 
Sandy met a girl whose birthday fell on 
Christmas Day.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The Federal Writers’ Project has started 
work on a five-million-word history of New 
York City. The story of the creation was 
written in seven hundred words, but not 
at government expense.—Howard Bur- 
maker in The New Yorker. 

* * 

“You've already had leave, Ferguson, to 
see your wife off on a journey—for your 
mother-in-law’s funeral—for your little 
girl’s measles—your boy’s christening— 
what is it now?” 

“I’m going to get married, sir.’””—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

“How did you ever come to propose to 
poor little me?” asked the widow Pepper, 
coyly. 

“T didn’t come to propose to you,” re- 
plied Mr. Meeks, dazedly. “I merely 
came over to spend the evening with you, 
but I guess I must have got confused.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

‘‘And how do you like our town?” said 
the Continental landlord to his American 
visitor. 

“T hate it,’ was the reply. “It’s as 
hot as the nether regions, and just as un- 
comfortable.” 

“Ah!” said the landlord admiringly. 
“Ts there anywhere you Americans have 
not been?’”’—Exchange. 

ok * 

“Mother, what does dee-dee stand for?”’ 

“Doctor of Divinity, my dear. Don’t 
they teach you such things in school?” 

“Oh, yes, but it doesn’t sound right 
here.”’ 

“Read it out loud, dear.” 

“The witness said he heard the defend- 
ant say ‘I’ll make you suffer for this, I’ll 
be Doctor of Divinity if I don’t.’ ’—Ez- 
change. 

ok * 

The United States has no monopoly it 
seems on fancy formulas for health. An 
“<nstitute” in London offers rules of life 
by which “‘chronic invalids may be their 
own healers.”” Among them: ‘‘Do nothing 
in a hurry. Never boil anything. Bear 
bravely the burdens of life without ‘any 
complaint. Read 80 percent less than 
usual. Abstain from milk in any form 
and from food cooked with gas. Place 
head of bed to the north. Go by train 
rather than bus. Forgive and forget.”— 
Survey. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which — 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Reaching the Multitude. 


The Wayside Community 

Pulpit, which exerts an 

astonishing and _ wide- 

spread influence, is pub- 

lished by the Beacon 
Press 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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$65 WORTH of League literature was recently 
requested from an organization in a parish where 
the men have refused to have a chapter of the 
League. But the League does not refuse to 
serve any church or churchly enterprise when it 
is possible to give service. The League’s pub- 
lication fund, however, is EXHAUSTED. 
Will not those who have used and enjoyed our 
literature help to replenish this fund ? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -:- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If . 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Unitarian. 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Praceauctory Rate of 5 months for 


I enclose check or curre 


dollar. 
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